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OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Future Arrangements. 

August, Wednesday, ped follow s—Show of New and 
ae Plants at South Ken: wing day 
26th August, Friday— Birthda; Admission 

free at South Kensington Gardens. ¢ all 
@th August, a ey and Fruit Premenaie at Chis- 
wick, admission 1s, Band at 3. 
Mth September, Saturday— Promenade and Grape Show at ba 
admission 1s. Band a 

Promenades in August ae September, every Monday, ii 
gion 6d. ; and Saturday, Is., 
19th October, Wednesday, a follow! days—Fruit and Vege- 

table Shows at South co. reste ca = 
wh November, Wednesday, and following days—Chrysanthemum 
Show at South Reusingvoh 
7th December, Wednesd: ~~ s pi following days—International 
Fruit and V bowel 
%th_ December, Con kage and following days—Perfumes from 
Flowers and the Processes of Distillation, 

The Gardens are now open daily.- Admission, Mondays, 6d. ; 
Tuesdays, Geng = Fridays, an Saturdays, 18. ; Wednesdays: 
Qs. 6d. ; Sundays. ellows’ personal admission or orders. 

On the days of a BaedC Competition, Volunteers in Uniform 
are a admitted at half price. 


Ss" THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. SESSION 1864 and ’65. 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be peiocant 
by Dr. CLAPTON, the Dean, on TURDA etober 1 
—" p.M., after which the Distribution of Prizes will tale 


ince “Consort's 





acy ‘enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the conditions of all the 
Prizes, and further information, ply to Mr. Mba is gm Medical 
fore. the Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 
urrey, * 


RITISH METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—Nos. 13-1 tfoquble number) of the PROCEEDINGS is pub- 
lished THIS DAY, August 6, price 4s., containing the Papers read 
{pri 20.and June 15, and the Re rt read at the Anapeal General 
opine, neiuding Mr. Glaisher's ‘On the Meteorolog; of E 
Climate of South Tropical Africa,’ by Dr. Kirk. 
ve Woodcuts. 
By order of My Council, 
8. GL AISHE aT Ss tari 
CHARLES ¥ WALEER, BR.si.j Poerecaktes, 
=! * The Com He ig aby Fee is 10l.; the Annual Contribution, 1. 
Entrance Fee <b: bolished. 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court. 
URISTS derive additional plossare in their 
re when acquainted with M 
FOSSILS, r, TENNANT, Goolegiets 1. 
Practical Ladies 
on 
ee 


to 
i corn) A 

Metals used in the Arts. Mr. Te ett <2 
ney Geological Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20 "to 7 
each, 











supply 
Guineas 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, a Member of the 

London University, having his aftern dioeneaged. 

wishes for PUPILS. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics "Rug h 
and French.—Address Ww. J., Post Office, Camden-road. 


NUSUAL ADVANTAGES are offered to a 
“FEW SONS of GENTLEMEN, oy a Cantab. M.A., who 
ha had ten years’ experienes 22 s. Tuit' ion, is now educa’ his 
own y at home as an Eng , and requ’ suitable com- 
wie ms for as emg practice with th theory, he instru 
ithematics, “yo Yrawing, and the use of ioolae and 
has oS Seren tet workshops, lathes, &c.—Address Rey. 
EE arnah Hall, Derbyshire. 

















LONDON CLERGY MAN, 
receives into his House, near Kens 
Young Men, attending King’s Coll 
vice, or similarly snr lores has 
Mr. ir, Pickering’s, 196, Piccadilly, Ww. 


ENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near LONDON. 
Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. 
At the above-named School, Boys of all Ages, from Seven to 
Eighteen, reoeive a careful and thor h E 
Iited so as to p re them either for t 
tor Commercial 1 ursuits. The utmost attention is paid to the 
estic pnw Bs of the Boys. The house is very and is 
srrounded by above seven acres of land, the ter part of w of which 
Scoupied by the Playgrounds and oricket- eld. The youngest 
‘orm a sep: © protaxatery department. SCHOOL will 
Haye on TUESDAY » 13th ert The Principal will 
(ea arn sats = Ee eeectnnes may Ve opained, om seal: 
a e E 150, 
ihtestreet, ‘Lo — ae e aire, ers, 


AILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS, Town 
or Countey LADY can confidentl: 
GOV PERNESS, She is highly accomplished, a brilliant 
teaches Singing, French ani German ; is cheerful and 
byte, and desires an Engagement where she will be kindly 
Arrangements by_the month or for a permanency.— 
M., ee M., Bull s Library, New Quebec-street, Portman-square. 


Married, who 

ington Gardens, three 
, reading for.the Civil 
NE VACANCY.—H. P., 
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10 an 
NB Copies of Testimonials will not be received 
THOMAS BREWER, Secretary. 
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OYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 
WEST HILL, PUTNEY HEATH. 
Instituted 1854. 
Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esa. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
a 

















life. 
the 


1e Hospital. 

the: Tnstite jion. 

They have lost 

Should we not 
remainder 


of 
of the healthy, 
1 fanaal Lpabecriptionnid) of 10s. 6d. 


Treasurer, 1 
7,10, ceived by the E.C., and b: the ‘Sankers. 


*FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
Office, 10, Poultry, E.C., July 25, 1864. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of SEPTEMBER, 1864. 





President. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LICHFIELD. 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 
MADAME RUDERSDORFF, 
MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 





AND 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI. 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY 
AND 
MISS PALMER. 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 
= w. Lay Same 


‘SION QR MA MARIO. 


MR. SANTLEY anp MR, WEISS. 


Solo Pianoforte-MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Solo Violin—M. SAINTON. 
Organist—-M R. STIMPSON. 
Conductor—MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 


Nn Bi OF REMOVAL.—Mr. T. heata, 
has REMOVED his Private Dental 
Strand, TO 


os-street, West 
CAVENDISH’SQUARE. Attendance from 10 to 5, Sati 


ATT HE W L EWTAS, 
ENGLISH BOOKSELLER, 
2%, RUA NOVA DO CARMO, LISBON. 
MAPS, GUIDE BOOKS, NOVELS, SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Current Literature always’ on hand. 


S PUBLISHER, SECRETARY, or Other- 


wise.—The Advertiser, 
able connexions, REENGAGEMENT as sag MAGA 
PUBLISHER, 0 — 'ARY, or ot 
aan eral know! mite ot thoeeae would . — 
Unexoe} ionable references as to capabilities, &.—A\ - aioe N., 
of Messrs. Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 











ITERARY and the PRESS.—Mr. HOLLARD 


inform PROPRIETORS and PROJECTORS of 
ea APERS and. PERIODICALS, and PUBLISHERS. Saag 





—— STUDIES in the ENGLISH 

UAGE.—The Rev. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY_ will 

LECTURE « and give PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION at Dover 
from 29th a st till 3rd September inclusive ; at Comorunaye 
5th—10th ; at righton, 12th—17th ; at Southampton, 19th—24t 


ONDON UNIVERSITY. —Civit SERVICE 
and other EXA MINATIONS.—A GENTLEMAN, connected 
with one of the London Schools of Chemistry, paving during the 
Term successfully conducted an Evening Class for Candidates 
‘or the above Examinations, would be glad to enter into arrange- 
ments for establishing a CLASS for the coming Session, in con- 
nexion with a College or School in or near London.—Address 
A. P. 8., 17, Bloomsbury-square, W. C. 


RENCH TUITION.—SELECT CLASSES, 

2, St. Clement’ ‘8 -— —_ Open on cherents days for 
Ladies ai Pupils. The 
— of peer in pod 9 Class i is limited, so that friends and 
in may form Clgens by Sire, and thereby avoid 

the presence of stra 


E CLAP RAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 























soe EAE Rar enInS LOUIS ft 


Head-Master — Rev. fu ED. W. xy, M.A. M.D. &c. of 
John’s College. bridges fessor of Mathematics an 
Cinesies in the late. Royal Indian College, Addiscombe. 


Vice-Principal—Rev. W. % Caves, M.A., of Trinity College, 


mbridge. 
There is a Laboratory at the School, and Seopares by the Head- 
Master are aa on the Ex: ental and Natural 
Sciences.—The SCHOOL RE-OPEN on the 10th of August. 
For the Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, Claph 


pham, 8 

















ST. PAUL .. % ss is .. Mendelssohn. 
NING. GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34 
WEDNESDAY MOR: E 
MAN 4 ‘An Oratorio) se, S0HO-SQUARE.— . WAGHORN, who has resided 
— | eure Abroad, y invites, thé attention of ‘the 
Composed expressly for the occasion. Nobility, Gen 
sapaenas arreevent of ENGLISH aad i FOREIGN © SOVERNE a 8, TEACH 
MESSIAH . +» Handel. COMPANIONS, TOTOE RS and SPROFD ity 
FRIDAY MORNING. rty ig = introduced ie SPusland. . ot a 
MOUNT OF OLIVES . = B tho . 
a Al gh  e —_ DUC ATI ON. —At VILVORDE, near 
COLOHOR g0e teed as — ISSELS, there are two excellent Establishments, where 
TUESDAY EVENING. CHILDREN of good families may receive complete IN INSTRUC. 
A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising TION and ferigus ire ~The one, for FOUR ENTLE- 
: Dunk 4 » nm ie ue jenn 
Cn any Re a aoe Pins es other, for YOUNG LA TES, Rue 


-. (‘La Gazza Ladra’) Rossini. 
PIANOFORTE CONCERTO 4 D MINOR . Mendelssoh 


de Louvain, is directed by the Dames Vanper WEnRrFrT. 





SELECTIONS FROM OPERA( 
"WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
A Grand Concert, —_ 
A HYMN OF PRAISE .. (‘Lob -. Mendelssoh 
OVERTURE ee (‘ Euryanthe’) Weber. 
DUETT—PIANOFORTE and VIOLIN. 
CLASSICAL VOCAL SELECTIONS, &c. 
THURSDAY EVENING. 
A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising 
CANTATA « Kenilworth } PR .. A. 8S. Sullivan, 
Com; for the occasion. 


GRAND CONCERTO, PEANOFORTE. 





OVERTURE (‘ William Tell’) Rossini. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 

reipay EVENING. 
ELIJAH % és Mendelssohn. 





Parties uiring detailed Pemramenes of the Performances 
may have them forwarded by post, on or after Monday, fis ab 4 


ugust other information desired), 
i pt ary Howell Secretary to the te Committee, ¥ ~ = Red 
street, Birming' 


R. ALTSCHUL TEACHES 
GERMAN thro, 


ALIAN thro’ Spanish neh, nm, English 
SPANISH thro’ French,” German, Italian, Gnglish. 
FREN thro’ German, english. 
ENGLISH thr? French, 

No Extra 





German. 
for the Tuition of ith eae a 
9, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly, 


O YOU TRAVEL '—Practice better im 
eth ALTSCHUL, Professor of EL T! 

of FRENC. ANISH, ITALIAN, open. teaches TWO 
one ‘the medium of another) on the same 
eos at che Pupil’s or at his House. 









vate psan - or Army and 
. 8. INATIONS.—.v ole. Dr. e e trés- unpte- 
ment I’Anglais par les langues Beatin a0 Bond-s at 





HOME in the CHANNEL pee ale oe 
Cc REN.—A Lady, resi ys 
ged are aig ueggene eats y Cae 
uire a 
winter, or the Nicinity of the Be ‘or particulars, apply 
L. G. C., St.-Pierre, Guernsey. 


Practice 
2%, HARLEY- STREET; 
urdays 


































































































































































































































J. O. MASON, 
Chairman of the Festival © itt 


UCATION IN een y. _ ESSER, 
Rhein Provinz.. GE, who undertaken 
ba pe of her PUPIL, Fs Engl eth ent imi wan to = 
domestic forts of age 
geod Classical teaching, can 


coe ree 
oderate.—Address Dr. Kiev care of Dr. , -*- 
house-square, London, who Bas has kindly Pave om (Bo to five the the 
necessary referens 




















Sit a ba FOSSILS, MINER 
“Bima ONG SEooU ot oe 

send an al 0! 
following Departments :— 

1. FOREIGN SHELLS. 

2. BRITISH SHELLS. 

3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS. 

4. MINERALS. 

5. PUBLICATIONS. 


THEN EUR 


US. Fe 
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HE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 

ee EUROPE. —_ Ms. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 

begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 

a supply of THE ATHENEZUM JOURNA The sub- 

scription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 

— to be sent direct to Lupwic Denice, Leipzig, Germany. 

«* German Advertisements for the Aruenzum Journal also 

veshoeal by Lupwie Denicke, as above. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED in all the LONDON, 

COUNTRY, and COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIODI- 
CALS, by ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


Atte y¢ Grirrins, 44, Hich Hotporn, W.C. 
MORING, Heraldic Engraver and Artist.— 


e Seals, Dies, Plates, Brasses, Heraldic Painting. Crest on 
Die, 78.; on Seal, 88. Solid Gold 18-Carat Hall-marked Ring, 
engraved with Crest, 2 Guineas. Illustrated Price List post free. 


DINBURGH E MY. 











ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5th George IV. 


Rector—The Rev. JAMES STEPHEN HODSON, D.D. F.R.8.E. 

of Balliol and Merton Colleges, Oxford. 

Classical Masters. 
D’Arcy W. Thompson, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Henry Weir, University of Edinburgh, and M.A. of Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

James Carmichael University of Edinburgh. 
James Clyde, L. L.D., University of Glasgow. 
Mathematical eene Williams, M.A. of Trinity 


Cambri ~ 
Master of French and German Languages—J. G. E. Macleod, 
Collier, LL.D., 


College, 


B.LL., Agrégé of the University of Paris. 

lish and Elocution Master—William F. 

rinity College, Dublin. 
Writing and Arithmetic Master—John Maclean. 
Assistant Arithmetic Master—Evan Stewart. 
— and Military and Civil Engineering— 
Drawing Master—Walter Ferguson. 

for Architectural and Engineering Drawing— 

Walter Carmichael. 
Teachers of Fencing—Captain and Mr. Roland. 
Janitor—Hugh Graham. 

The NEXT SESSION of the Edinburgh Academy will com- 
mence on MONDAY, October 3, at 10 o’clock, when Mr. Weir will 
open the First or Junior Class. 

The Academy is an Institution in which Young Gentlemen 
from eight or ten to sixteen or seventeen years of age, and 
Tt receive a thorough Education in Classics, Modern Lan- 

es, Mathematics, and English Literature. 

though the Academy is essentially a Classical Institution, a 
Mod ern Side has been added to the School for the advants age of 
Young Gentlemen who mean to enter the Military or Civil Service, 
or to follow pursuits in which an extensive acquaintance with the 
Classics is not required. 

On Thursday, 29th, and Friday, 30th September, attendance 
will be given at the Academy, from 12 to 3 o'clock, for the Enrol- 
ment of New Pupils. Any additional information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Partrison, Clerk to the Directors, No. 21, St. 
Andrew-square, Edinburg 


BOARDERS are receiv ed by— 
The Rector, 62, Great King-street ; 
Mr. © ARMIOHARL, | 2 Saxe-Coburg- vii ACE ; 
Dr. Cottier, 10, e-Coburg-place; and 
Mr. _ Ma ACLEAN, iaeburn Cottage, Raet urn- -pl Ace. 


Lieutenant 


ROYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARC ‘HITEC. 
TURE and MARINE ENGINEERING. 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have de- 
termined, after communication with the Admiralty and the Insti- 
tute of Naval Architects, to open at South Kensington a School of 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering. 

The School is for the instruction not only of Admiralty pupils 
from the Royal Dockyards and officers of the Royal Navy, but also 
for the use of Naval Architects and Shipbuilders in wood and iron, 
ee Foremen of Works, Shipw rights, and the public 

1 
othe Ad Admiralty have deposited their collection of Naval Models 
at the South Kensington Museum, and My Lords trust that the 
private shipbuilders of the country will give their assistance in 
rendering the collection more complete. 

The School will have a yearly Session at South Kensington of 
six Vaal from Novemher to April. It will open early in No- 
vember next 

When the School i is not open, arrangements will be made, if pos- 
sible, for study in the Royal Dockyards and in private y yards, 


ADMISSION. 


The fee for the full course of instruction will be 252. for each 
session of six months, or 601. for the course of three years. The 
ublic se be admitted to the full corresponding courses of lec- 
ures on payment of a fee of 5!., or toeach separate course for fees 
which wi T be hereafter determined. So long as there is room in 
the School the public will also have the opportunity of attending 
any of the a classes of instruction on the payment of pro- 
portionate fee: 

Four free suatentehipe will be given in competition if qualified 
candidates come up, and to the two best of these, Scholarships of 
50l. per annum. 

Information as to the subjects of competitive examination will 
be forwarded on applicatior 

The competition this ao “will take place early in November, at 
a time to be hereafter announced. The syllabuses of the subjects, 
except practical shipbuilding, are given in the Directories for 
Science and Navigation Schools. 

DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 

Diplomas will be given to all persons, whether they have 
received their instruction at the school or not, who pass the final 
examinations of the school, provided that they give satisfactory 
evidence of having gone through the course of pre uctical wor! 
recommended by the Council of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
These diplomas will be of two grades, according to the success of 
the candidate in the examination, the title of the higher grade 
being Fellow, and of the lower, Graduate of the Royal School of 
Naval Architecture. Certificates for success in special subjects, 
= anes also, will be given to the students at the end of the 


sere Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D., has been appointed, with the con- 
currence of the Admiralty, Lospe ctor-General and Director of 
Studies, and Mr. C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S., Principal of the Royal 

ool of Naval Architecture. 

The Principal will be directed to afford any information in his 

wer to parents and guardians respecting the board and lodging of 

hose who desire toreside in the neighbourhood. It must, however, 
be ey aay understood that the Department takes no responsi- 
bilit he matter. 

Al pos ations to be addressed to the Secretary, Science 
and Art Department of the —— of Council on Education, 
South Kensington, W. By order of the 

Committee of Council on Education. 





SE: AKSPERE.—H. R. Forrett, for many 
years past an amateur Collector of Shaksperian Tioeeaticns, 
is desirous of INCREASING HISCOLLECTION BY FURTHE 
PU ASES. He particular! 
Bhakeperian Actors and Scenic Representations of the Plays. 
will willingly show his Collection to any lover of Shakspere.— 
Grindlow House, Longsight, Manchester. 
(THE LIBRARY COMPAN a ‘(Limited).— 
The Directors of THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited) 
propose to extend their Branch Depdt system generally thro’ - 
out the country, and are prepared to receive applications 
agencies from booksellers, and others in towns where the nnd 
pany is not at present represented. 
By order. HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 
No. 25, Pall M: all, a S.W. 


YOLONIAL and CONSULAR CLUB, White- 

/ hall, intended primarily for those connected with the Colo- 
nies, in the service of the Crown or otherwise, and for Members 
of the Consular Body, English and Foreign, but available generally, 
subject to the usual restrictions at first- class clubs. Pome peg 
by letter only, from intending — 7 to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 11, Parlis ament-street, 8. 


BE tETHOV EN.—The OnrIGINAI AL PorTRAIT of 
BEETHOVEN when engaged in the composition of his 
painted in Vienna, by: Stieber, Court-Artist to 

is SA LE.—For _ pti 
. de 8., 7, Talbot- -terrace, Westbourne Park, 


STR ON OMICAL OBJECT-GLASS FOR 
SALE.—Messrs. MERZ BROTHERS, of Munich, have 
consigned to the care of Mr Thomas Ross, 2, Featherstone- 
buildings, Holborn, the 10-inch ACHROMATIC. OBJECT- 
GLASS which was exhibited at the Astronomical Soirée held on 
the a of June last. This Glass has a remarkably short focus— 
viz., 10 feet—and is of the finest quality. __ Price, 300 guineas. 


I EV IEW.—WIMBLEDON REVI EW.— — 
Handsome GILT FRAMES, price 3s. each, for this large 
Picture, given by the Illustrated London News. 
FRAME DEPARTMENT, STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 
This is the cheapest Frame ever issued. 
54, CHEAPSIDE, and 110, REGENT-STREET. 
PORTRAITS, Ten for 10s. 
bi Brillis ant and full of life. "—Athe nceUmM. 





* Missa Solennis,” 
the King of Bay: 
address C 


] OOKBINDING 3—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED a the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workm 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRY CDGES-£ STREET, COVENT- GARDEN, W.c. 
t Y DR OPATHIC SANATORI UM. —SUD- 
BROOK PARE, ent Hill, ee Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M.D, Edin. Un: 
For the treatment of dtemende diseases, principally by the com- 
bined natural agents—air, exercise, water, and diet. The Turkish 
Baths, on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’ 's medics al ‘direction. 


M UDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. 
i (LIMITED.) 


All the best Books of the Season, and of the past Twenty Years, 
re in circulation at this extensive Libr: ary. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
_ ample Snpply is proved of all the principal New Works as 
they appéea 

For roar nectuses epoly to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London. 








M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
(LIMITED.) 

Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, 
Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are respectfully 
invited a Soapely for the AUGUST LIST of Works withdrawn from 

DI IBRARY for Sale. 

This List contains the names of more than One Thousand Works 
of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDTE, New Oxford-street, London. 

City Office—4, KING-STREET, Cheapside. 


137, REGENT-STREET, W. 


GELLING OFF, the Whole of the Valuable 
STOCK of ENGRAVINGS, &c., in consequence of Mr. 
HERING relinquishing the Print’ Business 

fhe PHOTOGRAPHIC co magee will be CARRIED ON 
AS USUAL, at 137, Regent-stree 

FINE ARTISTS’ PROOFS a PRINTS after Landseer, 
Eastlake, Faed, Sant, Millais, Holman Hunt, Dobson, Le Jeune, 
Ansdell, Herring, Ww ilkie, Frith, and others. 

FOREIGN PROOFS and Seg after Delaroche, Scheffer, 
AMeissonnier, Overbeck, R ael, A. Del Sarto, Carracci, Domenico, 

Dolei, Guido, and Prints mat the Dresden, Munich, and Berlin 
oe alleries. 

BEAUTIFULLY-COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHS after Meis- 
sonnier and other French Artists ; Phillip, Millais, Frith, Goodall, 
Ansdell, Le Jeune, Solomon, W yburd, and other eminent Artists. 

FAC-SIMILES of Water-coloured Drawings in Chromo-Litho- 
graphy. 

A COLLECTION of 700 PHOTOGRAPHS, in various sizes, 
exquisitely copied from rare Proofs of celebrated Engravings 
after the most eminent Ancient and Modern Artists. 

CARD PORTRAITS of CELEBRITIES—(many thousands)— 
English and Foreign Ministers, Bishops and Clergy, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS, 
and Sketches by the best Artists. 





Water-coloured Drawings, 


The WELL-KNOWN RELIGIOUS PRINTS published under 
the Direction of the Committee of Council on Education, 


The 24 lange Lithographs illustrating the Life of Christ. Size, 


The 36 ¢ ‘atts age- wall Prints, edited by the Rev. H. J. Rose and 
the Rev. J. W. Burcon 
The 72 Prints illustrating the Life of Our Lord. 
Schnorr’s Bible Prints—Gospel Narratives. 
Gilt Frames— Pertistions and a Stands—Bound Albums 
Sera D0: 
The whole to be sold at "less than half the original cost price 
Catalogues and Prospectuses forwarded on the Receipt of a 
Postage-stamp. 
a i. {xnme, Printseller and Publisher, 137, Regent-street, Lon- 
jon, W. 


wishes to obtain Portraits -] | 





yee - OF REMOVAL — 
seen J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, 
ts and General and Foreign Agents, 

Friends and Patrons that, in consequence of 
Pe me. = Jewry, Neny B they have mo gee 

wards of thi! ears, being abou 
have REMOV yED TO more extensive Premises, a‘ 7) mates. 

No. 38, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON- STREET WEST, rol 


where they hope for a ouptinzenes ¢ of Ro e Patro menage hi 
accorded to them. J. M‘ e SOLE ENTS i 
—— celebrated SWISS CHAMPAGNES 
- dozen Pints;—and BARON N Ricasoresaa "S cele. 
brated BI rE ROL O WINE (which much resembles Claret), Price 1g, 
per doze! 
Port, Sherries, Claret, Champagne, and other Foreign Wings 
and Cognac, as per Price-Lists ; to be had on application. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE Grae, MADE 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 


The CLASSES will BEGIN for the SESSION, 1864-65, 
THURSDAY, October 13th. 


Students, 297. 1s. a Year, or 8. 88.a Term. Entrance Fee, 11, 14, 
BS Pu ne One Class only, meeting Twice a Week, 
28. a1 
To Pupils adbeniing Two or more Classes—for the First Class, 
21. 2s. ; for each additional Class, if Twice a Week, 1l. lls. 6d., if 
Once a Week, ll. 1s. a Term 
Instrumental Music, 31. 3 38. and Ql. 98. a Term 
The SCHOOL for PUPILS above EIGHT ¥ YEARS of Age will 
RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, free 29th. The Fees are 5l, 5g, 
a Term for Pupils under, and 61. 6s. for those above Fourteen, 
A few Pupils for the College are receiv: - as BOARDERS. 
jpectuses may be had at a Colleg 
NE MARTINEAU, 
TO TOURISTS. 
ICKERS & SON supply the latest Editions 
of British and Continental Guides, Hand-Books, and Con. 
versation Kooks, published by Murray, Baedeker, Black, Brad- 
shaw, Stanford, &c., at the usual reduction from the pub lished 
prices. 





Hon. See, 





Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 


ICKERS & SON supply every description of 
STATIONERY requisite for the Traveller, inclu 
Courier Bags, Tourists’ Cases, Travelling Bags fitted complete, 
Dressing-cases in solid leather, Drinking Flasks, Sandwich Box 
Pic-nic Cases, Foreign Paper, Envelopes, and other essentials, at 
25 per cent. under the ordinary West- end prices. 
Bickers & Son, 54, Leicester-square, W.C. 


VHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.— 
felde Copies of Froude’s ar i of England—Bi 
Blomfiel e Life—Speke’s Source of the Nile—Dean Stank 
rmons in the East—and many other Books, are Now on 
at greatly-reduced Prices, at the New and Spacious Premises now 
occupied by Buiu’s Lisrary, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W. Catalogues gratis. 


DEBENTURES AT 5, 5} AND 6 PER CENT. 
c** LON COMPANY, _ LIMITED. 


Subscribed Capital, 350,000/. 











Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
2; “an Henry Pelham| Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
phen P. Kennard, Esq. 
a a Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. 


BRAINE, 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE : DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

ie: are also prepared to invest Money on Mo: e in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at_ rig Office of the 
Company, No. 12, Leadenhall-street, London, E. 

By order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, » Secretary. 


K NAPSACK.—The Patent Yoxe.—Light, 
Waterproof, a3 and joexpeese. To be had of the Trade 
and Wholesale of 8. W. SILV = c 0. , 66 and 67, Cornhill, an 
3 and 4, Bishopsgate- iar Ww ith. 
TO EXECUTORS, AND a WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN 


R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer of Literary 
and Fine-Art Property, &c. 
38, AVENHAM-LANE, PRESTON. 
Established 1831. 
Sales conducted, Libraries and Collections of Works of Art 
pine and Catalogued, in any part of the United —— 








Sales ‘bp Auction 


Libraries of the LADY GEORGIANA BATHURST anif 
a Gentleman resident in the Country. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, x4 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, a 
oe Honse, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. (west side), on W WEDNES- 
AY, August 10, and two following days, an Extensive col. 
TON of BOOKS in most Departments of Literature 
and _ Foreign, comprising the Libraries of LADY GEORGIANA 
BATHURST and of a Gentleman resident in the County, 
including Montfaucon, L’Antiquité Expliquée, avec Supplément, 
and Monumens de la Monarchie Frangoise, together 20 
large paper— Righetti, Descrizgione del Campidoglio, 2 
—Shakspeare, Boydell’s s lendid edition, 9 vols.—Richar 
or ae > the at series—H: nkluyt’ 's Voyages, wi 
a x e to Cadiz, 3 vols.—Catesby’s Carolina, 
y's British Birds, 2 vols. —Biographia Britannica, 7 vols— 
Thusloe’s State Papers, 7 vols.—Ware’s Ireland, 3 = ler 
pogen—-Doaies Dictionary, 10 vols.—and many other Im yor) 
pam) Useful Books, many in fine bindings—Curious Books 
Tracts relating to America and the Indies—very valuable Game, 
logical Collections, relative to the Royal and Noble Houses 0 
Europe and their Collateral Branches, formed by the late — 
Markham, Fao. , of Sunderland—a neat Mahogany Bookcase, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 


Music, reer the Library of a Professor—several Sets of 
Madrigals by Early English Writers, of great rarity. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester 

on TUESDAY, August 16,a large COLLE ECTION 

all classes, including the Library of a Professor—to 

a pinta Boe — —_ by ne ae: aE aaa dition 
ighest rarity and importance, an: th 

Musical Instrumente of various “jinds. Pianofortes, Violi'& 


Visionesiies, 6 c. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 
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Autograph Letters and Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-s uare, 
THUR , August 18, a small COLLECTION of A AUTO 
oR TH STTERS of English and Foreign Celebrities, Royal, 
Noble, Historical anes. Authors, Poets, Dramatists, oo 
algo Engr ovingsof various classes and schools, ancient and mod 
alogues sent on receipt of two stam 


Miscellaneous Sale, 


["; J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, eineoirest, Me. Fence net 

DAY, August 12, at ie 12 precisely, a Quantity 
a pHOTOGR APHIC APPARATUS, consisting of: excellent 
Cameras and Lenses by good makers—Stereoscopic Slides—Elec- 
trical Sarutse—Galvanis Battery—Model of Steam-Engine and 
ye Pictures—Engravings—Books—and Miscel- 
‘On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





~ Mode m “Books from the Library of an Editor, Books in 
Quires, Stationery, Albums, dc. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
August 11, at half-past 12, a uantity of MODERN BOOKS, 
jncluding: a capital Selection of Recent Works of Fiction, Bio- 
phy, Travels, and other Interesting Publications, from the 
prary of an Editor—Books in Quires, including: 700 Lord Nel- 
son's Life, by Tucker, cuts, 8vo., and the Remainders of several 
Religious Works—the Odd’ Stock of Sir B. Burke's Visitation of 
the Seats and Arms of the Nobility—150 volumes of Scott and 
Webster's Classics and Poets, bound in morocco—and a Stock of 
pseful Blotting- oe. Scrap-Books, Albums, and other Stationery. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 
~~ Interesting Autograph Letters, Ancient and Modern 
anuseripts, de. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILE SON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUOTION, at ae omen, one 13 - os 
3, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. 8, 
v'clock precisely, ANCIENT poe MODERN MANUSCRIPTS, 
iUTOG RAPH LE TTERS, &c., including the Remaining Portion 
of the Collection of M. DONNADIEU, among which will be found 
fine specimens of French Royal Autographs—a very Extensive 
Collection of Literary Correspondence—numerous Early Charte: 
with Seals—Two Valuable Rolls, on vellum, of the Statutes of 
Gloucester—a very Curious Volume, on vellum, relating to Wales 
—some highly interesting MSS. relating to the Rebellion in the 
North in 1569—Correspondence of the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Benjamin Bathurst, the Hon. W. Osgoode, Chief Justice of Canada, 
ona other Illustrious Persons—Letters of Artists, Authors, Poets, 
7 —the ) a Shoes of Her Most Gracious Majesty’ Queen 
ictoria, 
_May be viewed two days prior, and C: italogues had. 


Collection of Engravings and Sketches in Oil, and the House- 
hold Furniture of S. P. DENNING, Esq. .» deceased, late 
Curator of the Dulw ‘ich Gallery. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUC- 
TION, on the Premises, near the College, Dulwich, on W BD DNES- 
DAY, August 17, the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, Sketches 
in Oil, Miniatures, Pictures, &., of S. P. DENNING: Esq. 
deceased, late Curator of the Dulwich Gallery. Among t r; 
Engravings are: a fine Collection of Van Dyck Heads, many of 
them in rare states—Figures de Watteau, 2 vols.—The Teniers 
and Luxembourg Galleries—Landon’s Euvres des Peintres, 17 vols. 
—a finished Mimiature of his late R.H. the Prince Consort, 
painted from the life, and a few others—and_ some Sketches in 
Qil—also the Household Furniture, and a small Service of Plate. 
May be viewed two days receding, and Catalogues had on the 
stow and at Messrs. Christie, ‘Anson & Woods’ office, King- 
street, St. James’ 's-square, 8S. W. 


Now ready, One Shilling (No. 56), 
ORNHILL MAGAZINE for Avaust. 
With Illustrations. 
Contents. 
wire and DAUGHTERS. An -day Sore. By the 
Author of ‘ Cousin Phillis.’ Withe “4 tT stration. 
hapter - The ae — a Gala Day. 


» 2 A Novice tee ‘Great Polk. 
» «= Molly Gibson's 


ey" yom INFLUENCE of ADA DEMERS, By Matthew 
rnold. 


MONACO. By J. 0. 
eas of BALLYVOOKAN. Part I. With an Lllus- 


The LIMITED ENLISTMENT ACT. By One who has Served 
in the Ranks. 


MORALITY of the DOCTRINE of AVERAGES. 
The TYROL JUBILEE in 1863. 
MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. Annotated by Her 


us a 
Chapter 28. #2 proem and its Consequences. 


” onts. 
>; «30. The Beginning of the End. 
The END of a LONG DAY’S WORK. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, price 6s. 
(THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
No. CCIV. for JULY, 1864. 
Edited by Prof. J. R. LOWELL and C. E 
Contents. 
I. A PHYSICAL THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 
IL THE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
III. THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPACE AND TIME. 
IV. THE CONSTITUTION AND ITS DEFECTS. 
V. THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
VI. OUR SOLDIERS. 
VII. A NATIONAL CURRENCY. 
VIII. THE REBELLION: ITS CAUSES AND CONSE- 
QUENCES. 
IX. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is published Quarterly, 
in January, April, July, and October, in numbers of about three 
undred pages each. 





NORTON, Esq. 


[THE LIFE of EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
By CHARLES a heed HUNT. With an Introduction 
by G. Bancroft. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

““We have rarely been more elicits or interested a any biogra- 
phical work than by this book.”—Hdinburgh Review. 


ELIGION and CH EMISTEY ; or, Proofs of 
God’s Plan in the At its El By 

JOSIAH P. COOKE, Jun., pm of * , oF of Shemicl 
Physics.’ 8yo. (Nearly ready. 





(THE NINTH VOLUME of MR. BAN- 


CROFT'S HISTORY of AMERICA. 8yo. [Just ready. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 14, Ludgate-hill. 


re eager for the PEOPLE, price 
Serm: m, ome reached on the 10th of July last, in 
reference to the oe Ol Testament Lessons for the day; with a 
by_ the Rey. CHARLES VOYSEY, Incumbent of 
an oT Vorksh ire. 
London: ‘Whitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand. 








Now ready, price 4s. 


HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 


JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
DnBoN NAL toe ANTHROPOLOGICAL 600 ETY of 


Contes ts, 
On the Distinction between Man and Animals. 
Human Hybridity. 
Thoughts and Facts on the History of Mar 
On the Imports — of the Methodical Study of American Anti- 
quities. By A. de Bellecombe. 

Human Anatomy. 
amicies of England 

my > ag Documents of the State of New York. By George 

oberts, E 

Organic Philoso 4 
Proceedings of the Anthro poten Society of Paris. 
The Fossil Man of ‘Abbeville on 
Miscellanea Anthropologica. 


JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LON- 
ther gies the following Papers, and the Discussions 


R. Wallace on the Origin of Human Races—Dr. Schla- 
es on onene  Hthnographiical Casts—Dr. Shortt on the Dom- 
Pike on the Place of the Science of Mind and 
e x the Science of Man—Mr. queer on 4 on the Capabilities 

athe e Negro for Civilization—Rev. he 
=~ of Belief in a God and ina Tac. State—Rev. F. W. Farrar 
ybridity—Captain Burton and Mr. Carter Blake on Skulls 
from Annabom, in the West African Seas—Dr. Thurnam on the 
Two principal Forms of Crania in the Early Britons—Mr. Bollaert 
n the Paleography of the New World—Mr. Bendyshe on the Pre- 
Gutions which ought to have been taken to insure the Health ses 

ritish Troops, had any been sent to Copenhagen—Mr. 

and Mr. Bolton on the Kirkhead Cave, near Ul 





This day, in 8vo., Nos. I. and I1., price 1s. each, 
ves? TRUTH of the BIBLE UPHELD; or, 
Truth versus Science. “ My Visit to the Sun.” Dedica’ -_ 
to the Savants of England. By LAWRENCE 58. SB BENSON, 
South Carolina. 
London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
Price 1s., crown 8vo. cloth gilt, lettered, 
ASLAM’S SUPPLEMENTAL TUNE- 


BOOK, consisting of 50 SUBLIME MELODIES, oa 
the ANCIENT TEMPLE SERVICES, the Modern Syn: ‘ ogue 
uals, 


and the Greek, Latin, Ri 
armonies as Metrical Psalm Tunes a nd 





ussian, Moravian, and other 
adapted, in Simple 


— to the use of the Anglican Church, with (or without) 

CEES Hymns. The whole BS TUILE revised by the Rev. 
cHatt L DAY, LL.B., and JAME! 

Co. Berners-street ; Cramer & 

J ae Shepherd, Newgate-street. 


Just published, by Emily Faithfull, London, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ICISSITUDES (a Volume of Poems). 
By Rev. WM. PARKINSON, M.A. 


a. _ ere 3 








“Mr. Davis’s ‘ Exampves’ contain the 7 body of Arithme- 
tical Questions of any book in the languag 
Just out, 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITIONS OF 

RITHMETICAL EXAMPLES for Home 

and School i By W. DAVIS, B.A. 

o Parts, cloth, 8d. each. 

“[oaten: “Longman & Co. 





Bake and Mr. Roberts on Human Remains from Peterboro ash 
Nee oe the alleged Introduction of Syphilis from the 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ’ 's Sienaal. St. Paul’ mi Merchant Bayleny, City of London 
ool, Greenwich H School, E h Academy, &c. 


PELILLE’s “NEW GRADUATED 
co 


RSE. 
The BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2¢.—KEY to the 


EASY FRENCH POETRY for Beginners. 23. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. 55. 6d.—KEY to the same, 28, 

REPERTOIRE des PROSATEURS. 62. 6d. 

MODELES de POBSIE. 63. 

MANUEL BTYMOLOGIQUE. 2s. 6d. 

A SYNOPTICAL TABLE of FRENCH VERBS. 4s. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 











SHAKSPERE FOR SCHOOL USE.—Price 2s. 6d. 


XTRACTS from SHAKSPERE, for Schools. 
Every objectionable part omitted es given from 
each Play, with a brief Account of the Plot orF able. 
London: Whittaker & 
A specimen copy sent to Teachers, free reat, on receipt of 20 
stamps by the Compiler, L. C. Gent, Whalley Range, Ma Manchester. 


OUR GREAT WRITERS. 
Just published, the First Volume (382 pp.), 8vo. price 73. 


COURSE of LECTURES upon ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, with numerous Quotations and Analyses 
of the Principal Works. 
CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, 
Professor of hagtish am ure in the Imperial Alexander 
ceum. 





*,* The Seven Lectures on Shakspeare occupy 124 pages, price 78. 
St. Petersburg: A. Miinx, 14, Neveky Prospect. 
London: D. Nutt; Triibner & Co.; Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





GEORGE WATSON’S 
iP UCaATIONAL SERIES. 


First Book of Det » lid. Fifth Book of Reading, » 6d. 
Second Book of g, 3d. Sixth Book of penting, 3 % 
Third Book of Reading, 6d. Rhetorical Reader, 2s. 6d. 
Fourth Book of Reading, ls. com Register, 7. 

Mr. Watson will forward Specimen Copies of any of the above to 
Teachers post free on receipt of two-thin of the published price. 


George Watson, 58, —¥ street, Glasgow. 
J. Heywood, Manchester ; W. Kent & Co. London. 


USELEY and MONK’S PSALTER. Pointed 

Chanting. Second —— Authorized by His Grace 

the Archbishop of York. . One Guinea; small 4to. 68. 

Each voice part, separately, 28. ods ; 24mo. without chants, 1s. 
Canticles, score, 9d.; separate parts, 3d. 


Novello & Co.; and Parker & Son. 


Just published, 


Pete POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 

oye in the Advertisements, ‘HO! FOR A yo 

a Seg by Messrs. Webster, J. Stirling Co 

ae aan mee Rose and Thomas 5. Stuart. I i 
trated with Lithograph E Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the 
Queen of 7 be gratis at all the best Drapers in the 
Kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt of stamped address to Day & 
some, Lithographers to the Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, London. 











Ninth Edition, price 1s.; by post, 13 stamps, 
N THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Patho- 


logical Connections of the Throat, Nose, and Ear, through 
the Intervention of the A agenery — ne. a ~~ YEARS- 
LEY, M.D.—Also price DEAFNESS 
PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, Sixth Edition, with Plates. 
Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-st -street. 


MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
5th Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
NGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Prin- 
ciples of wae ST ANALYSES. 
MASON, B.A. 
Fellow Ou: University College, London. 
*,* This Work is recommended by the University of Cambridge 
as a Text-book for Candidates preparing for the Local Examina- 
tions conducted by the University. 





By the same Author. 
Price 9d. cloth, 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


for Junior Classes. 


Price 1s. cloth, 


THE GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS of 
SENTENCES. 
London: Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 


Paternoster-row. 

SHAKESPEARE.—REPRODUC- 
TION of ALL the RAREST QUARTO 
EDITIONS by PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
under the supervision of Mr. H. STAUNTON, 
—On the 1st of September will be published, 
price 103. 6d., a méicroscopically-exact Fac- 
simile of ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ 1600, 
from the matchless Original in Bridgewater 
House; being the First of a Series, comprising 
all the Plays of Shakespeare printed before the 
Folio of 1623, which is now in course of repro- 
duction at the suggestion and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Staunton. A Prospectus 
may be had on application. 





Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded in this form :— 


To Messrs. Day & Son, 
6, Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, London. 
Place my name on your List of Subscribers to the 

Photo-lithographic Fac-similes of Shakespeare's 
Plays, printed before 1623, not to exceed twenty in 
number, at 10s. 6d. each. 

Name 

Address 








Or, where the Subscription only extends to the First 
Play issued :— 

Place my name on your List of Subscribers to the 
Photo-lithographic Fac-simile of ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing, 1600, which you are about to issue, price 
108. 6d. 

Name _ 
Address 


Day & Son, Lithographers, &c., 6, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 
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Now ready, 1 vol. in 8yo. pp. 499, price 78. 6d. 


E FOND DU SAC. Par Le CHEVALIER DE 


CHATELAIN. 
ie wore forms the fourth and last volume of ‘ Les Beautés de 
‘oésie 


ndon : Rolandi, 20, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


TERMS ROMANO- BRITANNICA, or 
Ancient Roman Baths found in Italy, Britain, France, &e. ; 
with Notices of the ——, and Paintin A which formed a part of 
the’ rations. By ROBERT WOLLASTON, M.D., Mem- 
ber of a Royal College of ipedenn, ey 3 Member of the 
Archeo! cal Tm stitute, London. 
don : Robert. Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Ps AMENDED, AND ENL ARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. carefully corrected and revised, price 248. cloth, 


LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 
the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: adapted to 
the Reeied Student. With great Additions and Improvements. 
~ FEILING, German Master at the Royal ee 
& 4 Woolwich, and the City of London School ; 
Eine NN, Professor of orne at the London University’ Col- 
lege; and JOHN OXENFORD 


An ABRIDGEMENT of the SAME, for 
ounger students, travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD and ©. A. 
ILING. Royal 12mo. re 78. 6d. strongly bound. 
London: Whittaker Dulau & Co.; and L D. Nutt. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &. 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and revised Edition, 
12mo. price 6s. strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER'S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ROME. New Edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly 
bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. New Edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine, except they have the 
name of the Publishers, Whittaker & Co. on the title-page. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF'S METHOD of LEARN- 
ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in 


Six Months, 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In Two Parts Part 1. New Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. Part II. 

Fourth Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. The Parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method adapted to 
the German, containing a new system of facilitating the study of 
the German Declensions, and ra es on the Gender of Substantives. 
New Edition, 12mo. clot h, 38. 6d. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo. New Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French 

peo and an additional Treatise on the French Verbs. 
Price 128. 
A SCHOOL EDITION just published, 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


8. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo. Fourth Edition, price 12s. cloth. 


4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 


8vo. price 128. cloth. 

KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. 
Price 78. each, cloth. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
to Boot, that these are the only English Editions 
ctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totally in- 
adequate for the ae of English instruction, and for the eluci- 
dation of the met; so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall d other eminent writers. They should ordered with 
her’s name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has its 
number and the Author's signature. 
The above Works are Copyrig 
London: Whittaker & Co; oa Dulau & Co.; and to be had of 
any Bookseller. 














R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL and 
CLASSICAL WORKS. F 
& ad 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols, 12mo. 
tion, cloth 
The Volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 
HISTORY of GREECE, 12mo. New Edition, cloth 
HISTORY of ROME. 12mo. New Editivn, cloth .. 
QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES. 12mo 
HISTORY of INDIA. 8vo. cloth 
HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPIRE, 12mo. cloth.. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 12mo. 
New Edition, bound 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
New Edition, bound 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME. ‘ene. New 
SS EE Tre 
MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT GREECE and ITALY. 
8vo. New Edition, cloth 
The MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 
tion, bound....... one 
OVID’S FASTI. With Notes and Introduction. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth 
The CATILINA and JUGURTHA of SALLUST. 
With Notes and Excursus. Post 8vo. cloth .... 6 
TALES and POPULAR FICTIONS. Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth 6 
These Works are used at the chief Public Schools, and by th 
ba pata the Universities, and are ‘admirably adapted for . 4. 


- tio; 
ondon; : Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


New wool 


of GREECE, 18mo. 


18mo. New Edi- 





ESSRS. WHITTARER & 00. vite to call 
the atjenson 6 of all pe 2 i ion end the 
Bookselling Trade er CATAL E tM and 
APPROVED EDUCATIO L WoRKS. which a Mut be 
happy to forward on react ay ior 4 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


CRABB’S GERMAN DIALOGUES. 
In 12mo. 38. 6d. cloth, 


LEMENTS of GERMAN and ENGLISH 
4 CONVERSATION on FAMILIAR SUBJECTS. x 
CRABB. With Additions and Corrections, by_ADOLP us 
BERNAYS, Ph.D., Professor of the German Language and 
- “Ty ‘in ee College, London. 
Longman & ei ; Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; 
Whittaker & Cor: 3 7 vk F. E ) 47m Dulau & Co. ; Houlston 
& Wright; D. Nutt; ani CH . Law. 


DES CARRIERES’ HISTORY OF FRANCE, BY 
M. DELILLE. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 7s. roan, a New Edition of 


A BREGE de I'HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 

extrait de histoire de Abbé Millot, par M. DES CAR- 
RIERES. Continuée d’abord, jusqu’d la Réyolution de Juillet, 
1830, par J. Ch. TARVER: et ensuite, gt au Rétablissement 
del’ Eapire, sous Napoléon iil, par C. LILLE. 

London : Longman & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; W Thittaker & Co. ; 3 
Hamilton £ G2 Co.; Dulau& Co. ; J. & F. H. Rivington ; C. H. Law ; 
and Ken 


MAY on ‘ENLARGED EDITION OF SAUL’S 
ARITHMETIC. 
New Edition, 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 


HE TUTOR’S and SCHOLAR’S ASSIST- 
ANT; being a complete Treatise of Vulgar and Decimal 
Arithmetic: consisting of a great variety and an extensive collec- 
tion of Original Questions ; with Hotes at 4 of the e, to 
exemplify and illustrate the rules. JOSEPH SAUL. Care- 
fully revised and corrected by S. MUR MAYNARD. Editor of 
* Keith’s Mathematical Works,’ &c. 


Also, now ready, New Edition, 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 


KEY to SAUL’S TUTOR and SCHOLAR’S 
ASSISTANT; containing Answers to ool fo Questions. 
late JOSEPH SAUL. Revised and adapted to the enlarged 
Edition of the Arithmetic, by SAMUEL MAYNARD, Editor of 
. al : — tic,’ &e. 
paman & & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & C 
wa = Tey & 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 254th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


bound. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 


Engravings. 47th Edition. Price 6d. 


London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 


NEW WORKS obtainable at all the 
Libraries :— 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIR VICTOR’S 
CHOICE.’ 
Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 


DENIS DONNE. 


By the Author of ‘ Sir Victor’s Choice.’ | This day. 


Longman & Co.; 





THE 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
WAR. 


By EDWARD DICEY, Author of ‘Rome in 1860,” 
In 2 vols, [This day. 


MAURICE DERING: 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.” 
In 2 vols, [This day. 


WEIGHED IN THE 
BALANCE: 


A NOVEL. 
By JAMES A. ST. JOHN. In 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘ JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.’ 
This day is published, price 68. 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 
Also, just publishing, uniform with the above, 

Lady Audley’s Secret. 6s. 
Aurora Floyd. 6s. 
Seven Sons of Mammon. 6s. 
Recommended to Mercy. 6s. 
Guy Livingstone. 5s. 
Barren Honour. 6s. 
Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 
Border and Bastille. 6s. 
Tiystey Brotuers, 18, Catherine-street, 





New Work by Mr. Charles Dickens, 


In Monthly Pa: uniform with the Ori; 1 
ny Pickwick,’ ‘ David Conpereelt he. Béitions of 


Now ready, Part IV. price 1s. of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By 
CHARLES DIC To be col ent Monthly 
Parts, with ILLUSTRATIONS by Pe RCUS ST 


3 vols. post Svo. 


ZOE’S BRAND. By the Author of 
*RECOMMENDED to MERCY.’ 
om Spec 's Brand’ is not a treatise, but a tale, and a very inter. 
esting one too..... It abounds rather to excess in startling 
tions and’ harrowing incidents.”—Saturday Review. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


JOHN LAW, the PROJECTOR. By 
WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH 
“Mr. Ainsworth has treated the subject xy skilfully, ang 
given us a capital insight into the life of the gay Parisians at the 
of the h ae It is pes Be inte 
to read of the rapid rise of the great Projector of Ld ~ 
Schone to the very zenith of prosperity and populari 





 mantid 


With a Frontispiece, post 8vo. 4. 6d 


LE SPORT AT BADEN. 
(This day. 


Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


FOUR YEARS intheIONIAN ISLAN DB; 
their Political and Social eee. cue a Histo: 
British Protectorate. Edited by V NT KIRK rate 
lately on the Staff of Sir Henry W <4 Voventh Lord High 
Commissioner. 

“The volumes with which Lord Kirkwall has favoured the 
ublic may be regarded as as once a contribution to Ionian his. 
ground has been but little tra 
gene work is, therefore, 
welcome Addit on to our rather defective knowledge.” mie 
eview. 


Demy 8vo. 208. 


The EPOCHS of PAINTING: a Biogra- 


—— and Critical Essay on SORT and Painters of all 
fimes and many Places. By RALPH NICHOLSON WOR- 

NUM, Keeper and Secretary, National Gallery. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


CHAPMAN & prem 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, New Edition, 66 pages, 6d. 


ESSONS in ARITHMETIC, for Junior 


Classes. By JAMES TROTTER. of the Scottish Naval and 
Military Academy.—ANSWERS, 


Carefully revised, and enlarged - the iptoctestion of Simple 
Examples of the various Rules, worked out at length and 
minutely explained, and of Practical Exercises, by the Author's 
son, Mr. Trotter, of the Scottish Institute; and with Exercises 
on the proposed Decimal Coinage. 


bey Soda Ae ARITHMETIC, for Advanced 


Classes ; being a Continuation of the ‘Above. With Exercises on 
the proposed ccimeal Coinage. 6d.—ANSWERS, 6d. 


Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co 
Now ready, small 4to. half morocco, 5s. 
ALTON and COTTON. The Chronicle of 
the ‘‘ Compleat Angler.” By T. WESTWOO 
Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


HE APPLICATION of PROPHECY to 
the CRIMEAN WAR; or, from the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon to et Throne of France to the Present and Future 
Times. By G. B. HILDEBR 
“ Search re eens 
London: James Blackwood, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, 
A PVANCED. TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E. F.G.8. &. 
Crown 8yo. with a Glossary of —— and numerous Illustrations, 
price 58. 














Just published, by the same Author, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. With illustrative Sketch-Maps and 
Glossarial Index, price 2s. 


Fifth Edition, price 1s. 9d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. With Engravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 6s. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
iptive and Industrial. With Engravings and Glossary 
of sclenti ic Terms. 
In crown 8vo. price 63. 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS and 
GEOLOGY. 


In crown 8vo. price 6s. 


The PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the GLOBE. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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66, BROOK-STREET, W. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—¢—— 


THE ALABAMA. 


The CRUISE of the ALABAMA and 


the SUMTER. From the Private Journals, &. of Captain 
Semmes, C.8.N., and other Officers, ‘% ith lustrations Cor- 
respondence, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. oy engl 


THE COTTON FAMINE. 


The HISTORY of the COTTON 
FAMINE, from the FALL of SUMTER to the PASSING of 
the PUBLIC WORKS ACT. By R. ARTHUR ARNO ~~ 
l vo! . 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 


The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 


Being Letters to a Child, on the Life of Man and of Animals. 
By JEAN _MACE8. Translated from the French, and edited 
by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, Author of ‘ Para bles from Na- 
ture,’ &c. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. Ready. 


DISSENT and DEMOCRACY; their 


Mataal Beletione and Common Object. An Historical Review. 
By RICHARD MASHEDER, B.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
Cotege Cambridge and of the Inner Temple. 1 vol. Rests 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE LATE ‘‘ MANHATTAN.” 


MARION: a Novel. By the late 


“MANHATTAN.” Second Edition, revised. 3 vols. ao 8vo. 
(Ready. 


Y. 
“Tt is a pity that such a novel cannot be which 4 or read by 
deputy. It is enly a very faint idea of the life whi is p cheplayed 
in it t iat can be obtained from a partial reading of Times. 
“* Marion’ is a romance of no common order of caniiane No 
one who takes is ue the book will, if he can help it, put it down un- 
finished. ”— Herald 
“ A panoram: ma of American life.”—Sun. 
“Will meet with wide perusal.”—Dispatch. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE NOTTING- 
HILL MYSTERY.’ 


VELVET LAWN: a Novel. 


CHARLES FELIX, Author of ‘The Notting-Hill Mystery.’ 

3 vols. post 8vo. (Ready. 

“The plot appears to us to be original, and is certainly remark- 
able for its ingenuity.”— Atheneum. 

n character as well as incident * Velvet Lawn’ is singularly 

rich ; rand it will unquestionably be s gpd popular novel.”—Press. 

Interestin throughout.”— 
“Strong an were ading interest there unquestionably is in the 


.”—Ob8i 
wet the reader consider Chapter XII. of the second volume. 
and then say eee Mr. Felix is not a novelist of unus 
wer.” — 
“It will somal many readers.”—Globe. 
“ An elaborately contrived plot.”—Dispatch. 


DYBBOL AND DENMARK. 


The DANES in CAMP: Letters 


from SUNDERBORG. By the Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 
1 vol. post 8vo. | Ready. 
“The book is in a respects a charming one. mt bx moreover, a 
temarkably successful début in literature.”—Pr 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATIONS.— 


JOHN M‘ faa Eek STUARTS JOURNALS of + a gl 
ATIONS in AUST Ag to 1862 by 

WILLIAM HARDMAN: M.A. F.R. Titastrated 
with a Portrait of the Author, and 12 Page-Engravings on 
Wood, drawn by George French Angas, from Sketches taken 
during the Expedition, and accompanied bya Vo a pre- 


Just published, 


ELEMENTS 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES. 
BY THE 


REV. ALEX. MACKAY, A.M. te 


Author of ‘A Manual of Modern 1, Phy- 
sical, and Political, on a New Pee pa he a a 
Dev. elopment of the River-Systems of the Globe. 


Math +3. 





In crown 8vo. pp. 304, price 3s. 


———_o——_ 


OPINIONS. 


Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, K.C.B, 

President of the Bok bya =p io octety | in his ieniinames 
dress, 23rd 

“* Among the Prvsies si publications, = may direct attention to 
a useful little work, by the Rev. Alexander Mackay, entitled 
‘Elements of Modern Geography.’ In a former Address I ven- 
tured to commend the ‘Manual of Geography’ by the same 
author; aud the present production is an imp: d and careful 

epitome of that work, which can be recommended as a text-book 
to be used in the educati tablish ts of the country. Con- 
sidering that the author is—as I know myself—actively employed 
as a minister of religion in the heart of Aberdeenshire, remote 
from access to libraries and the great marts of knowledge, I cannot 
but admire the assiduity and research displayed in the prepara- 
tion of this elementary treatise.” 








Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 


“Tt appears to me that your book, in its truly scientific cha- 
racter, as well as in the richness, correctness, and interest of its 
information, ey surpasses all similar books with which I am ac- 
quainted. I shall be truly happy if I can introduce the work into 
our High School; no book of the kind deserves it more....It is 
me perfectly marvellous, that ina d part of S tland you 
have been enabled to collect the immense mass of varied informa- 
tion with which your book literally teems. Such talent, industry, 
and care, ought not to remain without its reward.” 





“ These ‘ Elements, ioe as they egpeer in in -. present form, 
could only have been written by one who had made the facts of 
geography the subject of long and profound stud The order 
and arrangement of the volume is superior to that of any « other 
one likely to come into coponeten with it, and immensely in- 
creases its utility.”—Daily News 

“The amount and variety of information it conveys in the 
smallest possible compass and in the most lucid classification, is 
something marvellous.”— Patriot. 

“The best Geography we have ever met with.”—Spectator. 

“* Full of sound iotemmation, jocinting the results of the most 
recent investigations, such as those of Captain Speke in Africa, 
and in every respect tL. ing to the actual state of geogra- 
phical knowledge, both physical and political.”— Atheneum 

“* We do not see how it would es the method of 
arrangement of subjects adopte: or to condense 
= information both new and aia’ which he ‘has ‘brought to bear 

nm each division, whether police, 3 mathematical, physical, 
et mographical, or descriptive. 2 Churchman. 

“That the book has,been carefully len up, and is in a 
ment with all our —  Reoeraphical discoveries, we have sa’ 
ourselves in several w: '—Reader. 


easy tO ire ma a 





=. of the Explorer’s Route across the entire C 
Teves vol. 8vo. 21s. 

“ A very large and valuable ee to our geographical ll 
ledge of Australia.”—Observ 

“Worthy of being ranked amongst the most important in the 
history of Australian discovery.”— Morning Advertiser. 

“To dilate on the value of the work to the very large number 
who are directly or indirectly interested in Australian progress is 
superfluous.” — Dispatch. 


NEW NOVEL EDITED BY MARK HEYWOOD. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER KATYDID (of 
Cassenia) : aNovel. Edited by MARK HEYWOOD. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. | Ready. 

“ A series of clever sketches, relating to persons, customs, and 
seenery, partly American, partly English. ”— Observer. 
uaint in construetion, ond singular in manner....The plot 

is amusing.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


NEW NOVEL BY ETHEL HONE, 
RINGTON PRIORY: a Novel. ae Y 
ETHEL HONE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
at An interesting story, with an air of truthfulness. »_Prese. << 
A pleasing, readable story, which we can recommend.” 


“ Reminds us of ‘ Emma’ and ‘ Sense and Sensibility.’ We ci cloee 
the book with a — of having tasted wholesome fare and of 
being refreshed.”. 

“A very pany novel. Written with a natural force, which 
an very — effort, it is free from affectation or strained 


The KENNEL STUD-BOOK. Edited 


by “CECIL,” Author of ‘ HUNTING ated 5 &e. 


n preparation. 
HUNTING TOURS. By 


“ Cecil. ” 
Tilustrated by E. Corbet. Dedicated, by ——_. to the 
Earl of eB One Volume, post Svo. 128. (Ready. 


London; SaunpERS, OrtEy & Co. 66, Brook- 
street, W. 





“So tical fresh, ah effective in its teachin, ad we will 
not forget to return to it for special record of its meri ts. 
caminer. 

** Wherever we have sought for special = eT in it we have 
not failed to find it, and we know no other book of its class which 
contains so much peosraphical information in A al a com- 

pass.” —Hducational Times, 

- wn Fal of accurate statistics and general i infemetion, finely 
adapted to the capacities of junior scholars.” — Weekly Review. 

“ The ¢ recpeenes of Modern G hy’ and ‘ El its of Modern 

t, for they are e copious, accurate ed me- 

fhodical in arrangement”—N. ational Soctety’s Monthly Paper. 











Lately published, by the same Author, 


A MANUAL OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and POLITICAL, 
And embracing a complete Development of the River-Systems of 
the Globe. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 752, with a copious Index, price 7s. 6d. bound. 


The — AL’ is hag my for those who have made some 

i for Teachers, who will 
find in its and contents all the information they are likely to 
require for instructing their classes in that many-sided and deeply 
interesting science. The Elementary Work now announced has 
been expressly prepared for the wants and capacities of Pupils. 
Consisting, in the main, ofa careful abridgment of the‘ MANUAL, 
and following the same order of arrangement, it presents the re- 
sults of the latest census of the various countries, and exhibits 
the progress of discovery to the date of publication. 





Wittram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


—o——. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


VACATION TOURISTS, and NOTES of 
TRAVEL in 1862-3. 
Edited by FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 


Contents. 
LA yy oe 1N PALESTINE. By the Rev. 
IST’ 


H.B 
2. —_ CULTURE, IN FRANCE. By Jamzs G. Bar- 


. Esq. 

3. THE TURKS OF CONT ASTOELS. By CHARLES 
MALCOLM KEnngpy, Esq. 

4. LETTERS FROM THE CAPE. By Lapy Durr-Gorpon. 

5. POLAND. By the Rev. WitttaM GrorGe CLARK, M.A. 

6. THE REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY. By Davip 
PowELL, Esq. 

7. SINAL By the Rev. R. St. Jonn Tyawuirr. 

8. = ANCIENT SHELL-MOUNDS OF DENMARK. 

y Mrs. LuBBOCK 
9. THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE FEDERAL 
ARMY. By Cuartes Mayo, M.A. 

10. THE CHURCH AND PEOPLE OF SERVIA. By the 
Rev. W. T. GREIVE. 

11. WILDERNESS JOURNEYS IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 
By His ExceLiency THE Hoy. ARTHUR GoRDON, 


“A volume of travels richer in interest than this has rarely 





Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. cloth, each 21s. THE 


HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF 
ENGLAND. 


By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, K.H. Completi 
to the Death of William Rufus. he ~~ by F. T. 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 0: xford. 

*,* Vols. I. and II. can still be had separately. 


¥ Perhaps the greatest single contribution yet made to the 
authentic annals of this country.”—Spectator. 


the Histo: 
PALGRAV 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, with Map, price 88. 6d. 
POLISH EXPERIENCES during the 
INSURRECTION of 1863- r 


By W. H. BULLOCK, late Daily News Correspondent in Poland. 


Now ready, extra fcap. 8vo. 23s. 


ANOTHER “STORY of the GUNS:” 


Or, Sir Emerson Tennent and the Whitworth Gun. By the 
* FRASER’ REVIEWER. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


A FRENCH ETON; 


Or, pees - CLASS EDUCATION and the STATE. By 
egg 3 W ARNOLD, com Fo Be grea Assistant-Commissione: 

m missioners Eepjointed quire into the State of 
Rae Sinvation in En 


“A very interesting dissertation on the system of secondary 


8 
the Lyceum of Toulouse, which he takes as 
~ 


mi: 
ce for the ‘dncation of the middle 
classes....The posal deserves very serious consideration, and 
ought not, ol be hastily and contemptuously rejected on the plea 
that Englishmen wish to act for themselves, and do not want the 
State to act for r them,”—Saturday Review. 


sort of pro’ 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


Edited aby) a GEORGE CLARK, M.A., and WILLIAM 
RIGHT, M.A., Trinity College, Camb’ ridge. 


an re Aut III. and IV. are now ready, each 10s. 6d. 


Vol. V. will oe published early in September, contain: 
Henry V Part Part I1I.—The First Part of t 
Contention, &c. ite True ‘Thsedy of Richard, Duke of York. 
Richard 111.—Henry VIIL 


Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 


THE JEST- BOOK. 


The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selec a Aspanged by 
= MARK “LEMON, Editor of Punch. With a ee and f by Charles 
eene. 


“ The fullest and best Jest-Book that has yet appeared.” 
Saturday Review. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 128. 


THE TRIAL: 


MORE LINKS of the DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of ‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


Just ready, New Edition, crown 8vo. 63. 
RAVENSHOE. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Shortly, New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. 


By the Author of ‘Tom Brown's School-Days.” 


Extra feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


SONNETS. 


By the Rev. CHARLES TENNYSON T TURNER. 
"Dedi cated to his Brother, the Poet- Laureate. 








Macmituan & Co. London and Cambridge. 
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VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO.’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LAW’S GEOMETRY, 2s. 
LOGARITHMS, 2s. 6d. 
TOMLINSON’S MECHANICS, 1s. 


WOOLHOUSE’S DIFFERENTIAL CALCU- 
LUS, Ils. 


ACKWORTH VOCABULARY, 1s. 6d. 


BRENAN’S COMPOSITION and PUNCTUA- 
TION, ls. 


CLARKE'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 1s. 
DICTIONARY, 3s. 6d. | 

FOWNES'S CHEMISTRY, 1s. | YOUNG'S 

GILES'S ENGLISH PARSING, 2s. | 

HAMILTON'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 4s. 

HENDRY'S HISTORY of GREECE, 2s. 64. 

_—— ROME, 2s. 6d. 

LEVIEN’S HISTORY of GREECE, 2%. 6d. 
ROME, 2s. 6d. 

MAIN’S ASTRONOMY, 1s. 


OPEN and SEE: FIRST READING 
SONS, 2s. 


ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS, 


2 vols., ls. 6d. each. 
PAYNE'S SELECT POETRY for CHIL- 
DREN, 2s. 6d. 
Prench. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY, 5s. . 
| BARBAULD'’S LECQONS pour des ENFANS, 
RHYMES for the NURSERY, 1s. 6d. | 
RODWELL’S FIRST STEPS to ENGLISH | STRAUSS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR, ls 


ene ELWES’ FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENG- 
ROWBOTHAY 1 DERIVATIVE SPELL- LISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, 3s. 6d. 


=e _ | FRENCH and ENGLISH PHRASE-BOOK, 
SPENCER'S PIANOFORTE INSTRUC-| 1s. 


selene LE PAGE'S PETIT MUSEE. [Jmmediately. 
STEILL’S PICTORIAL SPELLING, 1s. 6d. 
| ——-- LECTEUR des COLLEGES, 3s. 6d. 


TATE’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
—— L’ECHO de PARIS, 3s. 6d.; Kay, 1s. 


2s. 6d. ; Key, 3s. 6d. 
TOMLINSON’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, | __—- GIFT of FLUENCY, 2s. 6d. ; Key, Ls. 6d. 
ls. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION, 3s. 


ARITHMETIC, 1s. 6d. ; Ky, 1s. 6d. 


Latin. 
YOUNG'S LATIN DELECTUS, 1s. 
GOODWIN’'S LATIN GRAMMAR, 1s. 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY, 4s. 6d. 


Greek. 
YOUNG’S GREEK READER, 1s. 
HAMILTON’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 1s. 


GREEK-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
GREEK DICTIONARY, 5s. 


LES- 





WATTS'S SONGS for CHILDREN, 1s 


WHEELER’S OLD and -NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORIES, 5s. 6d. each. 


WHEELER’S OLD and NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORIES, abridged, 2s. each. 


Italian. 
ELWES’ ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 1s. 


TRIGLOTT ITALIAN-ENGLISH- 
FRENCH DICTIONARY, 7s. 6d. 
Arithmetic and Mathematics. 
BAKER’S MENSURATION, 1s. 
NAMICS, 1s. 
COX’S DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 1s. 
HADDON’S ALGEBRA, 2s.; Key, 1s. 6d. 
——— BOOK-KEEPING, 1s. 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 1s. 


RUDIMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
ls. 6d.; Ky, 1s. 6d. 


HANN’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 1s. 

——— PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 1s. 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 1s. 

aerated EQUATIONAL ARITHMETIC, 


German. 
STRAUSS’ GERMAN GRAMMAR, 1s. 


HAMILTON’S TRIGLOTT GERMAN. 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, 3s. 


CLASSICAL GERMAN READER, 1s. 





Spanish. 

te M‘HENRY’S SPANISH GRAMMAR, 6s. 
ELWES’ SPANISH GRAMMAR, 1s. 

| - 

| 

| 


SPANISH and ENGLISH DICTION. 
ARY, 4s, 


Hebrew. 
BRESSLAU’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 1s. 
ENGLISH-HEBREW and ENGLISH- 


oo BREW DICTIONARY and GRAMMAR, 2 vols. 
12s. 


KIRKMAN’S ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, wa} 
| 


TRIGONOMETRY, 1s. 6d. 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO. 1, Amen-corner, London. 
Catalogues of the Weale Series, and other Educational Books, post free, on application. 





, 
NEW EDITION OF MR. FAIRBAIRN S WORK ON IRoy 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts, price 16g, 
HE APPLICATION of CAST ang 
gata fe IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES. By W. 
FAIRBAIRN F.R.S. &c., President of the M anchester Lit 
uding « 


and Philos. hy “Phird Edition, greatly enlarged ; inclu 
short Treatise on Wrought Iron Bridges - ? 


Also by Mr. FAIRBAIRN, in 2 yols. 8vo. price 16s. each, 


Treatise on Mills and Millwork (Vou. I. Ney 
Edition.) 
Useful Information for Engineers, 2 vols. 10s, 6¢, 
each 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster- TOW. 


SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ENTENTLZ CHRONOLOGICA: Being a 
complete System of Ancient and Modern Chronology: 
Introductory Lessons on Dates the History of France; Dates 
in general; Chronology before — to Artists ; Dates useful 
Christ; Chronology after C hrist ;,to Musicians; Dates useful ip 
Chronology necessary in the the Medical Profession ; Dates 
Study of Ecclesiastical History; for the History of the East In- 
Dates connected with Science dies; General Chronologica! 
and Literature; Chronology for Table contained in 
Sentences. » Mrs. HENRY SLATER, Author of ‘ Lessons in 
Geography.’ New Edition, revised and much enlar, ged. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


~ SCHOOL HISTORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF § AMY 
HERBERT.’ 

Revised Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Siege of Troy, B.c. 1184, to the a of Corinth, 

B.c. 146. By the Author of * Amy Herbert. 


Historical Works by the same Author, 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, 
from the Foundation of Rome, B.c. 753, to the Fall of Jerusalem 
under Titus, a.p. 70. Eleventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSY. 
RIA, and BABYLONIA, with Two coloured Maps, price 6g, 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


FRENCH READING-BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘AMY HERBERT.’ 
The Third Edition, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 

XTRAITS CHOISIS des AUTEURS MO. 

DERNES, or Advanced French Reading-Book ; comprising 
Pieces of considers able length, selected from the best W riters with 
a view to sustain the Pupil’s interest in each Exercise: intended 
principally for the Use of Young Ladies’ Schools. By the Author 

of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 


Also, a Revised Edition, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


CONTES FACILES, a Selection of Amusing 
Stories from Modern French W riters; intended to give Little 
Girls an interest in reading when they are beginning to understand 
the Language, and to precede in use £xtraits Choisis. 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S. 

In feap. 8vo. with 6 Coloured Maps, price 78. 6d. 

MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 

INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools 

and Colleges. New E dition, rev oy ae hout up to the Present 

Date. By W. HUGHES, F.R.G. ofessor of Geography in 
King’s College and in Queen’ 8 Boliese, cone 


Orin § Part I.—Europe, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2 Parts | Part II.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 48. 


The GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, 


price 8s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 


price 2s. 


A MANUAL of MATHEMATICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, price 4s. 6d. 


The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPRY, price9d. 


The GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
price 9d. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, 
9d. 
ge Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


READING, SPELLING, WRITIN G, ARITHMETIC, AND 
DICT ATION U NDER THE REVISED CODE. 
Now complete in Six Parts or Sranparps, price 58. 3d. 
and Answers to the Exercises in AriTHMETIC, price 18. 
TEVENS and HOLE’S GRADE LESSON 
BOOKS, each Sranparp embracing Reading, Spelling, 
beats Arithmetic, and Exercises for Dictation. 
apted to © meet the requirements of the Revised Code. B: 
aaa ENS, Associate of a 's College, London; and CH. aus 
HOLE, Head-Master, Lough’ borough Collegiate ‘School, Brixton. 
First Stanparp, price 6d. Fovrtu Stanparp, price 9d. 
Seconp STaNnpDARD, price 9d. Firta Staxparp, price 18. 3d. 


Turrp Stanparp, price 9d. Sixtu Sranparp, price 1s. 3d. 


The ADVANCED LESSON BOOK, for the 
Use of Evening Classes, by the same Authors, nearly ready. 
“The plan of these Grade-; not merely of every school- 
Books is excellent, and, for the master, but into those of parents 
simple purpose of tez aching the | of the middle and upper classes, 
English language and arith- jane into all the schools of the 
metic, they yy Ee ae until they beeome a8 
So gy “p 4 By .- ir ney as Goldsmith an 
spects, that we shor nope to| Pinn 
see them pass into the ong, ‘Social Science Review. 
The PRIMER, by the same Authors, intro- 
ductory to the above, w “ith 10 Woodcuts, price 3d. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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NEW ew aputtaite- -BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ AMY 
HERBERT.’ 


New Edition, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 


ICTATION EXERCISES. 


By ELizaBeTu 


. SEWELL, Author of the *Child’s First History of 
Rome, * ‘First History of Greece,’ &c. 
London : Longman, Green, and Co.  Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in2 ‘vols. post Bro. price 15s. cloth, 


[At LAURELS: 


a Tale, reprinted from 


Fraser’s Magazine. By the Author of ‘ Wheat and Tares.’ 


“piquant conversation, 
amongst those who frequent the 
society of the great capitals, is 

TY intellectual secretion 
that 1 ears to flow from an 
{heependent little organic ar- 
rangement in the intellect quite 
disconnected with the ordinary 


wer of thought of the indivi- | 


nal form of character. This 


organic modification of the in- 
tellect which the habit of con- 
versation in good society pro- 
duces, is evidently possessed to 
@ very effective extent by the 
Author of ‘ Late Laurels.’ His 
conversations are always clever 
and sometimes brillian 
Spectator. 


London: Longman, ( Green, and Co. , Paternoster- row. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. MONSELL’S SPIRITUAL SONGS. 
Now ready, a New Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


‘ Soin Hort L 


SONGS’ for the SUNDAYS 


and HOLYDAYS a tiege HOUT the YEAR. By 


JOHN 8. B. MONSELL, LL.D 
Dean. Fourth dition, revised. 


» Vicar of Egham, and Rural 


By the same Author, Fourth Edition, 
HIS PRESENCE not HIS MEMORY, price 1s. 
The BEATITUDES, price 3s. 6d. 


London : 


Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG, 
A New Edition, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 


HE STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; 


comprising several 


Hundred Questions 


and Answers on 


nee rabiects, ane to the Capacity of the Youthful 


Mind. By a MOT 


In the same Series, price 1s. each, STEPPING-STONES to 


KNOWLEDGE, 2nd Series, 1s. 
BIOGRAPHY, ls. 
GEOGRAPHY, 1s. 

ROMAN HISTORY, 1s. 
GRECIAN HISTORY, 1s. 
FRENCH HISTORY, 1s. 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 1s. 


ASTRONOMY, 1s. MUSIC, le. 
ENGLISH HISTORY, 1s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 1s. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION, Is. 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY, 1s. 


NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 
2 Parts, 1s. each. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MR. YONGE’S SMALLER ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 
May now be had, in square 12mo. price 88. 6d. cloth, 


NEW 


ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON 


> 


abridged from the larger Work by C. D. YONGE. 


This smaller ‘ English-Greek 
lexicon’ differs from the larger 
inthe circumstance that while 
the original work aims at giving 
every Greek word to be found in 
the Authors of the classical age, 
this Abridyment, being meant 
for less advanced scholars, con- 
fines itself solely to words used 


Mr. YONGE'S 


by the Attic writers. The words 
found only in the poets are dis- 
tinguished * ; several additional 
phrases are given chiefly from 
the Tragedians; the irregular 
declensions, conjugations, and 
constructions are specified ; an 
the quantity of each syllable i is 
marked, as in a Grapvus, 


ENGLISH-GREEK LEXI- 


CON, containing all the Greek Words used by W: riters of good 
authority, New Edition, being the Fifth, in post 4to. price 21s. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster- -row. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 


BY THE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS. 


Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo. price 58. cloth, and KEY, for 
Tutors and Private Students, price 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE 


COMPO- 


SITION. By the Rev. HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, 
MA., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


By the same Author, New Editions, 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 


~ say “+ age Middle Classes of Schools. 


intended 


Second Edition, 12mo. 


KEY, for Schoolmasters and Tutors only, price 5s. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN 


ANTHOLOGY, 


slected from Pha eM Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, Catullus and 


artial. 12mo. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in Har- 


Price 


tow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools. 


Sixth Edition, 12mo. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
KEY, for Schoolmasters and Tutors only, price 28. 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 


for the use of School; 
~ iB chools, 


New Edition, 12mo. price 4s. KEY, 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 


on the _ pian, and to follow in use the above. 


tion, price 


Second Edi- 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPO- 


SITION. 


Second Edition, crown bag price 7s. 6d. KEY, for 


Tutors and Private Students, price 2 


The OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES. 
fiited foams Rey. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. Crown 


lll Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In strong canvas covers, price Nrverence each Work, 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES, 


Intended to comprise a complete course of Elementary 
Education. 


Projected and Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., 
Chaplain-General to H.M. Forces: 
Assisted by 
Wa ter M‘Leop, F.R.G.S. Prof. R. W. Browne, M.A. 
WituaM Hvecues, F.R.G.S, Tuomas Tate, F.R.A.S. 
The Rey. J. Hunter, M.A. A. K. Ispister, M.A. &c. 


GRADUATED SERIES of NINE COPY- 
BOOKS, with ematered oer bande, conveying useful ag 
mation .. Bd. each Copy- 


FIRST SCHOOL BOOK ‘to ‘teach Mending and 
Writing ...... 


SECOND SCHOOL BOOK to ‘teach “Reading 
and Spelling ..... . 9d. 


SIMPLE TRUTHS, in Easy “Lessons ; an 
. 6d. 


abridged Scripture History anee 


EXPLANATORY ENG LISH G RAMMA R 


for Beginners ; with Practical Exercises and Lessons _. 9d. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH as 


from its Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Source ..... sais 


A MANUAL of ARITHMETIC: containing 


3750 Questions for Class Instruction ..... 


ELEMENTS of BOOK- KEEPING by Single 
and Double Entry 


Set of EIGHT ACCOUN NT BOOKS, adapted oe 
ach. 


the above ... 


ELEMENTS “of MENSU RATION with De- 
d.; KE 
FIRST BOOK of HISTORY ENGLAND. 


By the Editor ..........28., orin Two Parts, price 9d. each. 


The BRITISH COLONIES. For sning the Second 
Book of History .. 


BRITISH INDIA. ‘Forming “the Third ‘Book 
of History .. 9d. 


SACRED HISTORY. Forming the Fourth 
Book of History .. . 28., or in Two Parts, price 9d. each. 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS ae 

HISTORY of FRANCE ..................cccc eee 9 

HISTORY of ROME ..................ccccceee cece oe Se 

HISTORY of GREECE 

BOOK of BIOGRAPHY .. 

BOOK of HEALTH ........ ants 

BOOK of DOMESTIC ECON OMY. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ..92., ANSWERS, 34. 

ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES for PRAL- 
TICE in ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ....... 

THE FIRST THREE paeund of BUCLID'S 
ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY .... 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, as applied to the 
Useful Arts. Woodcuts and Diagrams ..... 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJ ECTION and ‘Iso. 
METRICAL DRAWING, as applied to Building, sages i 
ture, Engineering, &c. Woodcuts and Diagrams ..... 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY agit xd for BE- 
GINNERS ....... 1s. ; KEY, 9d. 


TREATISE on ‘LOGARITHMS, with Lists of 
Selected Logarithms . ; KEY, 9d. 


THE CHILD'S FIRST ‘BOOK of GEoGR ae 
PHY, with Woodcuts ........ 

GEOGRAPHY wd ves BRITISH EMPIRE, 
for Beginners ..... 9d. 

GENERAL GEOG RAPHY for Beginners... 9d. 

HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: 
Comprising 29 full-coloured Maps.. one ++ 0-28. 6d. 

CLASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL es A- 
PHY : Comprising 20 full-coloured Maps.. . 28. 6d. 


QUESTIONS on CLASS-ATLAS of PuY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY ....... 


PHYSICAL ATLAS of ‘GREAT “BRITAIN 
and IRELAND; coment 30 7 a Maps, ~ s/7 
Synopsis of Physical Geography.. .-Feap. 4to. 78. 


NATURAL HISTORY for BEGI NNERS: as 
a Reading-Book ........28. cloth; orin Two Parts, 9d. each. 


ASTRONOMY and USE of the GLOBES... oa. 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 


HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, 
PNEUMATICS simplified for Beginners ...... 
ENGINE 


MECHANICS and the STEAM - 


simplified for Beginners 
LIGHT and HEAT, familiarly explained ....9 
ELECTRICITY explained and illustrated .. 
MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, 
and ELECTRO- DYNAMICS . 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN, 





and 
«9d. 





DR. DAWSON TURNER’S HISTORICAL ANALYSES, 
Fifth Edition, now ready, with Additions and Corrections up to 
the Present Time, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


NALYSIS of ENGLISH and FRENCH 
HISTORY. By DAWSON W. TURNER, D.C.L., Head- 
Master of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 
ANALYSIS of ROMAN HISTORY, Second 
Edition, 2s. 
ANALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTORY, Third 
Edition, 2s. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 
The Seventh Edition, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound, 


Ws = PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 

CH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By LEON 
( ONTANSE AU, French Examiner for Military and Civil Appoint- 
ments, &c. 


Also, by M. Contanseav, Second Edition, price 52. 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY: being 
a careful Abridgment of the Author's ‘ Practical French and 
English Dictionary,’ retaining all the most useful features of the 
original work condensed into a much smaller volume. 

Of these two works the larger | vellers, aims at the utmost con- 
or ‘ Practical Dictionary,’ in- ciseness of definition, while it 
tended mainly for the use of still retains for general use the 
schools, contains a more full features of accuracy, complete- 
vocabulary, together with many ness, and orderly arrangement, 
phrases and idioms which are | to which the immediate and en- 
necessarily excluded from the | during success of the ‘ Practical 
pli an of a pocket volume. The | Dictionary’ is fairly attribut- 

‘Pocket Dictionary,’ adapted | able. 
for beginners, tourists, and tra- | 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


New Edition (1864), thoroughly revised, with the vi ig of 
Nores and Examrnation-Parenrs, in 12mo. price 4s. 


RITHMETIC designed for the use of 

ra ge og To which is added a Chapter on DECIMAL 

COINAGE. =f the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Nata 


Also by BISHOP COLENSO, Revised Editions. 
Text- Book of Elementary Arithmetic, 18mo. 1s. 9d.; 


or with Answers, 28. 3d.; or in Five Parts, separately, as 
follows :— 


1. Text-Book, 6d. 

2. Examples, Part I. Simple 
Arithmetic, 4d. 

3. Examples, Part II. Com- 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. 

Elements of Algebra, 1 vol. 8vo. 1 

Elements of Algebra, Part I. 
KEY, 5a. 

Hunter’s Questions on Part I. 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Algebra, Part II. 12mo. 6s.; Ky, 5s. 

Elements of Algebra, 18mo. 1s. 6d.; Kry, 2s. 6d. 

Examples in Algebra, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Euclid and Problems, 4s. 6d.; with Kry, 6s. 6d. 

The above Problems, with Key, 3s. 6d. ; without 
KEY, 1s. 

Trigonometry. Part I. 3s. 6d.; Key, 3s. 6d. 

Trigonometry. Part II. 2s. 6d.; Key, 5s. 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


4. Examples, Part ~wee pene 
tions, Decimals, &c., 
Answers to the be ae, 
with Solutions of the more 
difficult Questions, 1s. 


2s. 6d. 
12mo. 4s. 6d.; 





BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY AND SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 108. 6d. half bound; or royal ito. 
(full size of the Maps), price 10s. 6d. ¢ 
ISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, sauareed bo Thirty the three full- 
pastes Mars, drawn and engraved on Steel by I LLER, 
F. S.; with a copious Inpex. v Edited by the Author’ 's Son, 
the Rev. T. BUTLER, M.A. F.R.G.S 
“There are several improve- end has been reduced. The 
ments in this edition of Bishop| execution of the maps does Mr. 
poe i Atlas of Modern Geo-| Weller great honour: he has 
raphy.’ New maps have been | combined distinctness with full- 
aie, the old ones corrected| ness most successfully; the 
according to the present state| mountains and rivers are re- 
of geographical knowledge; and markably clear.” 
last, not least, the price of the Atheneum. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, selected 
from the ‘ Modern “Athas.? Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half bound. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY; vege to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps ; with a 
complete Index. Royal 8vo. price 128. half bound; or royal 4to. 
price 128. cloth. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGR APHY ; comprising Ten full-coloured Maps, selected from 
the ‘ Ancient Atlas.’ Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of AN- 


CIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; enlarged to Fifty-seven 
sft pee Maps; with Two Indexes. Royal 4to. price 223. half 
nd. 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. Oblong 
4to. price 4s. each Set; or 7s. 6d. together. 

BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY: an 
entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo. 
price 4s. cloth. 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: an 
entirely New Edition, corrected from the best authorities. Post 
8yo. price 48. cloth 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, in 1 vol. price 78. 6d. 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY WOMEN. 


EPISODES in REAL LIFE. By Mrs. FLORA DAWSON, 
the Friend and Correspondent of Washington Irving. In 
2 vols. post 8yo. [On the 20th inst. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Lady- 
bird,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

‘*The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady Fullerton 
tells it well. Some of the characters are touched off with con- 
siderable skill—as the Chamberlain, the Colonel, and the barge- 
man’s daughter Simonette.”— Times. 


TXT - 

NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 
DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Corre- 
spondent of the Times at the Danish Head-Quarters. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

““A more complete record of this event of history has not yet 
appeared, and is not likely to appear. The book is English in its 
sympathies, just, generous, and full of well-chosen detail.” 

xaminer. 


BLACK MOSS: a Tale by a Tarn, 
the Author of ‘ Miriam May.’ In 2 vols. post 8yo. 

** This work will be more widely popular than the author's pre- 
ceding novels. It is more powerful. and of more general interest. 
The love story is graceful and noble, and it abounds throughout 
with striking passages and scenes of great power.”—Morning Post. 


By 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 
Archbishop of Dublin. With a Glance at his Contemporaries 
and Times. By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esq. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


“* Abounding with anecdote and illustrations of past times, it is 
sure of reaching a second edition.”—Atheneum. 


IN SPAIN: a Narrative of Wander- 
ings in the Peninsula in 1863. By HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN, Author of ‘The Improvisatore.’ Post 8yo. 
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LITERATURE 
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The Cruise of the Alabama and the Sumter. 
From the Private Journals and other Papers 
of Commander R. Semmes, C.S.N., and other 
Officers. 2 vols. (Saunders, Otley & Co.) 

Tue story of the Sumter and Alabama, like 

the kindred record of the Maryland spy, is 

4 contribution towards a true history of the 

American war. Society had been so much 

dazzled by the genius of Robert Lee, the 

virtue of Stonewall Jackson, the sagacity 
of Jefferson Davis, as to have become at 
one time somewhat blind to the actual merits 

of the cause in which they fought. It is a 

wholesome physic to false enthusiasm that 

we should now and then see the lesser heroes 
of a great struggle. A wise man does not 
measure a nation—a system—by its exceptional 
men. He takes the world in gross. Thebes 
cannot be judged by Epaminondas, Paganism 
by Julian, the Southern Confederacy by Jack- 
son. A prominent figure is not always a type. 

It is useful to learn what kind of men are the 

minor personages of a great cause; and we 

cannot imagine an easier exercise for a student 

of politics than to read the mystery of a 

nation which makes a heroine of Mrs. 

Greenhow and a hero of Capt. Semmes. 

Every one who takes up this ‘Cruise of 
the Alabama’ will be struck with its unpro- 
fessional air of precipitancy. Capt. Semmes 
would seem to be quite as ready to make 
a book as to burn a barque. Three or four 
days after he lost the Alabama, he advertised 
a history of her heroic deeds; three or four 
weeks after that event in his career, two stout 
volumes of details, illustrated with villanous 
portraits, appear in print. To make up his 
weight of paper, he has thrown in the tale of 
his previous command, the Sumter,—a ship of 
war which never fired a gun in anger. Of the 
value of this record, the reader will judge for 
himself in good time; but even at the outset 
he will notice the fact of Capt. Semmes being 
ready with his pen. We doubt whether any 
countryman of Blake, Nelson and Dundonald 
would have been thus prompt to offer sea-side 
idlers a copious history of the ship which he 
had just lost within hearing of their shores. 

And what a miserable story it is to tell! 
In the exploits of a corsair we expect to find 
some of the semi-heroic qualities—dash, hardi- 
hood, audacity—a readiness to seek adventure 
and to encounter risk—a sentiment of pride 
before the strong, a feeling of compassion before 
theweak. In the seamen of an old type, in the 
buecaneer of history, in the corsair of romance, 
you often find a bold fellow doing evil deeds, 
yet doing them in a spirit which is not with- 
out touches of redeeming nobleness. The 
heroes of the Spanish Main set their lives on 
the hazard. The English rovers of the Straits 
played a bad game; but they took without 
whining and repining the perils of their dread- 
ful trade. Nearly every boat they met was 
armed. If Ward was ready to snap up carrack 
and caravel, he was equally ready to encounter 
the armed corvette. Paul Jones was not a man 
to bother consuls and editors with complaints. 
But in’ the commander of the Sumter and the 
Alabama, a person whom some of us have been 
trying to convert into a miniature Cochrane, we 
find no trace of either heroic thought or heroic 
deed. Put his case into any words you like, 
it is impossible to make a creditable story of 

career. 

Capt.Semmes has commanded two swift and 
Well-armed ships, the Sumter and the Alabama ; 





in the first of these vessels he sailed under false | 
colours about the ocean, plundered and burned 
about a score of unarmed, unresisting barques 
belonging to American owners ; sought refuge 
from his equals and enemies in neutral ports ; 
and when he could no longer hope to escape a 
fight, he sold and abandoned her in an English 
port. In thesecond vessel of his command, the 
Alabama, he also prowled about the seas, burn- 
ing and plundering unarmed boats ; and with 
the single exception of a brush with the Hat- 
teras, a ship inferior to his own in guns, in men, 
and in speed, never fired a shot until he closed 
with the Kearsarge, when his ship went to the 
bottom in half an hour. Fenimore Cooper could 
not tell this story so as to make it a romance. 
In the personal part of this matter we take | 
no side. We differ from those who denounce | 
Capt. Semmes as a pirate and proclaim him a 
common enemy of mankind. He was certainly 
not a pirate. He bore a commission from his 
government. His ship was a ship of war. He 
used false colours and told endless lies, it is true ; | 
but then these devices and deceits are parts of | 
that old devilry of war which unhappily, while | 
war is raging, supersedes all human_ rights | 
and abrogates all the divine laws. We may | 
not blame him, perhaps, for such foul play | 
as boarding his enemy under English colours ; 
though we could heartily approve of such a | 
change in the maritime rule in this respect as | 
would prevent this shameful use of a neutral | 
flag. But allowing Capt. Semmes to have been | 
a regular commanéer, and his vessel a ship of | 
war, sailing under a recognized order, we have | 
then the right of asking from him the conduct | 
of an officer if not that of a hero. And herein 
we think he signally fails; fails of the modesty, 
honesty and frankness which distinguish men 
who follow the great profession of the sea, 
Great men, it is often said, are dumb as to 
their own merits. Capt. Semmes either talks, or 
allows his unknown friend to talk, ina hundred 
places about his own “ indomitable genius,” his 
own “ wonderful eloquence,” his own “sound 
practical views,” his own “ unrivalled audacity,” 
his own “clever despatches,’ and the like. 
These fine qualities had probably been made 
known by Capt. Semmes in the early stage 
of the Civil War, to the Confederate au- 
thorities; along with an assurance that he 
was willing to fight for the South, so soon as 
his own State — Maryland — should have 
joined the seceders: for the first official 
paper printed in Capt. Semmes’s book is an 
order from Mr. C. M. Conrad, chairman of 
the Committee for Naval Affairs, to repair 
forthwith to Montgomery. Mr. Semmes obeyed 
this summons; although Maryland had not 
yet joined the South. And hereupon would 
have arisen a question, had the English yacht, 
the Deerhound, not been present the other 
day off Cherbourg. Maryland remains with 
the North, a. lawful member of the Union; 
so that Mr. Semmes is actually in arms against 
the land of his own birth. Of course, Capt. 
Semmes would be glad to see Maryland go 
into rebellion; but she has not done so; and 
the hard fact remains that he is in opposition to 
the actual rulers of his country, and stands con- 
demned by the existing laws of his State. The | 
case is quite different with the renowned 
leaders of the South. General Lee and Presi- 
dent Davis are sometimes called rebels by the 
American press,—a blunder, of course; for a | 
true belligerent cannot be a rebel; and the | 
Washington Cabinet has admitted the belli- | 
gerent rights of the South by exchange of pri- | 
soners, by innumerable cartels, and by other 
acts; but Mr. Semmes’s case is wholly unlike 
that of General Lee. Lee is a Virginian by 








birth. His State is in the Confederacy; and 
the State laws acquit and applaud him for his 
conduct in the war. Mr. Semmes is a rebel in 
his own city—a deserter from the service—a 
traitor to his country. If he should be taken 
captive in this war, it is scarcely possible to 
doubt that a Maryland judge and jury will 
condemn him to a traitor’s death. 

_ Capt. Semmes is apparently a Roman Catho- 
lic; one who affects a certain picturesque 
piety, tempered by oaths and other idioms 
which sailors use. When he goes on shore, 
he likes to be seen at mass, and to be 
thought a judge of the censers, the intona- 
tion, and the preaching. A man of eloquent 
words himself (as he tells us in this book), he 
likes to hear a good sermon; and in the Spanish 
and French ports, he more than once graciously 
commends the priestly discourse, permitting 


| us to infer that he understands the language in 


which it is pronounced. Perhaps it is a conse- 


| quence of such tastes that Capt. Semmes has 


adopted Sunday for his chief day of depreda- 
tion. Sunday, he says, is his “lucky day,” for 
on that holy day he slipped from his pursuers ; 
on that holy day he caught the Ariel steam- 
ship; on that holy day he has burnt and 
plundered more ships than on any other of the 
week, Perhaps, like Mr. John Sheppard, who 
found it easier to rob houses when the people 
were at church, Capt. Semmes has been favoured’ 
in these exploits by the fact that on Sundays the 
Yankee is at prayers. Anyhow, the New Yorker 
seems to be less suspicious and alert on that 
sacred day than usual; more easily betrayed 
into danger by the flaunting of a friendly Eng- 
lish flag. Once, by way of variety in the log, 
we have the peaceful entry: “ A quiet Sabbath- 
day, there being nothing in sight.” Jonathan 
Wild has nothing finer than this bit of un- 
conscious humour. Poor Alabama! We can 
guess at the depths of misery to which a gay 
cavalier vessel must be reduced, which, for 
lack of opportunity to rob and burn her neigh- 
bours’ property, is obliged to pass a dull Sunday 
at sea. Capt. Semmes chronicles the fact much 
as Don Juan would have recorded his weariness 
with a Sunday passed in a Scottish town. 

It is only too well remembered that, when 
Capt. Semmes lay in Cherbourg harbour, he 
had a free command of the time for fighting. 
He chose his “lucky day” for the battle; and 
steamed out of the neutral port, when the 
Saxon and the Gaul, between whose shores he 
was going to his evil business, were at church. 

Of course there is an ample account of this 
duel between the Kearsarge and the Alabama. 
The narrative is confused, and we are left in 
the dark as to who describes the scene for us, 
On one point of interest Capt. Semmes’s. 
opinion is stated,—that of the pretended 
armour of his antagonist. We happen to have 
seen the Kearsarge since the duel, and we can 
distinctly say that there is no armour. Over 
part of her side hang a few common chain 
cables, affording her engines a slight protec- 
tion; not much more than a man would find 
in action from having hung a dozen watch-chains 
round his neck. Only one shot struck this 
covered side, and that glanced off at a broad 
angle. Any well-aimed thirty-two pounder must 
have gone through this frail defence; but the 
chains were not hit; and for any influence which 
they had upon the action, they might have 
been lying in the ship’s hold. This is what is 
said on behalf of Capt. Semmes: “There were 
many reports abroad that she was protected on 
her sides in some peculiar way; but all were 
various and indistinct, and to a practical judg- 
ment untrustworthy. Moreover, a year previous 
to this meeting, the Kearsarge had lain at 
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anchor close under the critical eye of Capt. | was a perfect wreck. On the other hand, the | 


Semmes. He had on that occasion seen that his 
enemy was not artificially defended. He believes 
now that the reports of her plating and armour 
were so much harbour gossip.” In all other 
respects the two vessels were nearly equals. 
The battery of the Kearsarge consisted of 
seven guns—to wit, two ll-inch Dabhlgrens, 
which she carries amidships—four 32-pounders, 
run out at the sides, and one light rifled 28- 
pounder, at the fore. She had a crew of 162 
officers and men. The armament of the Alabama 
consisted of one 7-inch Blakeley rifled gun, one 
8-inch smooth-bore pivot-gun, six 32-pounders, 
smooth-bore, in broadside. The Alabama’s crew 
numbered, according to Capt. Semmes, 120. 
Thus in guns, the Alabama was slightly 
superior to her rival, having one gun more in 


battery. The numbers of the crews have no | 
relation to the fight; which was an artillery | 


duel from first to last, in which good firing 


gained the victory over a more rapid and reck- | 


less waste of shot and shell. Had the Alabama 


been carried by boarding, the excuse of inferior | 


numbers would have been valid. There is a 
frequent repetition in this story of an assertion 


made the day after the fight, that Capt. Semmes | 


had laid his plans for boarding and trying a 
man-to-man fight. Itis here alleged that— 


** The Alabama entered the lists when she should 


have been lying in dock. She fought with an ex- 
hausted frame. She had the heroism to decide upon 
the conflict, without the strength to choose the form 
of it. After some little manceuvring this became 
painfully evident to Capt. Semmes. The Kearsarge 
selected her distance at a range of five hundred 
yards, and being well protected she deliberately 
took time and fired with sure effect. Capt. Semmes 
had great confidence in the power of his Blakeley 
rifled gun, and we believe it is a confidenge not 
shaken by its failure to win the day for him. He 
wished to get within easy range of his enemy, that 
he might try this weapon effectively; but any 
attempt on his part to come to closer quarters was 
construed by the Kearsarge as a design to bring 
the engagement between the ships to a hand-to- 
hand conflict between the men. Having the speed, 
she chose her distance, and made all thought of 
boarding hopeless. It was part of the plan of Capt. 
Semmes to board, if possible, at some period of the 
day, supposing that he could not quickly decide 
the battle with artillery. It was evidently Capt. 
Winslow's determination to avoid the old-fashioned 
form of a naval encounter, and to fight altogether 
in the new style; his superior steam power gave 
him the option. When the Alabama took her death- 
wound she was helpless. We must interpret the 
respectful distance maintained by the Kearsarge 


up to the very last, and the persistent plying of her | 


guns while the side of the sinking ship was visible, 


as a settled resolution on Capt. Winslow’s part to | 
trust to guns alone, and throughout, so that a dan- | 


gerous proximity might be shunned. That much 
homage was paid by him to the hostile crew, and 
that his manceuvre was creditably discreet, few 
will deny.” 

The same story is told on board the Kear- 
sarge. The officersof that vessel declare that they 
meant to board the Alabama, and would have 
done so at any moment had they been able to 
get alongside of her. It is pretty clear, however, 
that steamers will always offer a great obstacle 
to boarding-parties. So long as a steamer keeps 
the free use of her engines, it will be hard to 
get alongside of her against her wish; when 
she has no longer the free use of her engines, 
boarding will have become needless, as she must 
then either surrender at once, or go down with 
every soul on board. : 

The Kearsarge’s superiority of fire was esta- 
blished in the first five minutes. The Alabama 
was pierced through and through; her screw 
was broken, her decks were covered with the 
dying and the dead. In a few minutes the ship 


| Kearsarge was unhurt. Nota man had been 
| killed. Oneshot had lodged in herrudder-plank. 
Another had torn a hole in the roof of her 
engine-house. But she was in fighting trim, 


and only warming to her work when to her | 


great surprise her enemy struck his flag:— 

“Many wild stories are being told of something 
like a mutiny of the crew at this desecration of the 
Southern banner ; of how they implored the Captain 
to spare them the disgrace of it; and of a certain 
quartermaster drawing his cutlass, daring any hand 
on board to haul down the flag, and being dramati- 
cally threatened with a loaded pistol by Mr. Kell, 
the First- Lieutenant, and so brought to his senses. 
The fact is, that the flag came down quietly and 
decorously. All on board perceived that there was 
no help for it, and that it would be ashocking breach 
of humanity to imperil the lives of the wounded 
men. 

After this easy victory, Capt. Winslow, of 


the Kearsarge, saved all he could of the crew. | 
on to the owner of the Deer- | 
hound to pick up the struggling men, and in | 


He gave permiss 


this vessel most of the officers were allowed to 
escape. We say allowed to escape; for this 
little yacht could not have carried them away 
by force or speed. Fancy any neutral cockboat 
trying to snatch away one of Nelson’s prisoners! 
| We cannot fancy it. 
To say that the Alabama was overmatched by 
| the Kearsarge in any way except in skill, cha- 
racter, and organization, is mere nonsense. She 
was beaten by better men. Capt. Winslow is 
| the model of a sailor ; very quiet, resolute and 
English-like in bearing. He is a thorough sea- 
man, and his crew are worthy of their leader ; 
being chiefly English and Americans, with a 
sprinkling of Italians, Danes, and negroes. 


The Alabama’s crew—all of them raked from | 
the streets of Liverpool—are described by Capt. | 


Semmes himself as a lot of “incorrigible young 
” But the badness of their quality was 
a consequence of his position. 
Capt. Semmes has no command of the market ; 


rascals, 


he has to take such “rascals” as he can get. | 


They were engaged on a false pretence and car- 
ried out to seaon a lie. They got drunk, they 
fought, they deserted. 


on board his ship. Entries like these are 
common in the Journal :—“ Whilst lying in the 
dock, a stampede took place amongst my crew, 
nine of them having deserted. ... Another lad 
ran away from a boat this evening. Have di- 


rected no boat should leave the ship without | 


an officer, and that the officer be armed, and 
desert.... Five men in confinement! The 
d—— seems to have got into my crew.” 


he got them into some kind of order; but a 


body of men so allured and entrapped into | 
|the service of a cause of which they knew | 
| nothing, and for which they cared nothing, was | 
not to be made into a first-rate fighting crew. | 


Before going into action, at Cherbourg, Capt. 
Semmes gave his incorrigible rascals a little 


“tall talk” about a “grateful country”; but he | 
does not tell us that a single man in his ship | 


had ever been in a Confederate city. There 


may have been one, by accident; and even | 
Capt. Semmes thought it might be well to add, | 
“Remember that you are in the English | 
| Channel, the theatre of so much of the naval | 


glory of our race.” 
| Seeing that Capt. Semmes is a Marylander, 


| the reader of this sad book will seek to find | 


| what reason is alleged for not going with his 
| State. He will seek in vain. The motive cannot 


| be patriotism; for his own State goes with the | 


North, and that of her own will, as it would 


now appear, since two invasions of Confederate | 


A man like} 


At every port he lost | 
some of the men whom he ‘had induced to go | 


ordered to shoot any man who attempts to 


By means of the cat and other persuasives, | 


—~ —— —— ——_——., 
armies have failed to rouse her into resistance 


What is it then? Can it be an insane hatred of 
the negro race, as such, and a monstrous desire 
to found a new Slave Empire? 

In the absence of distinct and direct evidence 
of so black a design, we should hesitate to affix 
it, even as a supposition, against any public 
man. Such a scheme would be criminal in the 
last degree, and put the men who entertained 
it beyond the pale of social laws. But in Capt, 
Semmes’s journals and letters there are so many 
offensive references to the negro, so many 
insinuations of a community of interest between 
slave-dealers and the South, that the horrible 
idea will come into our minds. With him, the 
negro is always a dirty, lazy, intolerable beast, 
Every slaveholder seems to be at once his friend, 
Thus, he claimed community of interest in the 
war with slave-dealing Cubans. Writing to 
the Governor of Cuenfuegos, he says: “I conf- 
dently rely upon the friendly disposition of 
Spain, who is our near neighbour in the most 
important of her colonial possessions, to receive 
us with equal and even-handed justice, if not 
with the sympathy which our unity of interest 
and policy, with regard to an important social 
and industrial institution, are so well calculated 
to inspire.” ; 

But he is willing to find friends in anybody 
who owns negroes; even negroes themselves, 
This instructive scene occurs on the African 
coast :— 

“One of his companions asked me which of 
the belligerent parties I belonged to, the North or 
the South. I replied to the South. ‘Then’ said he, 
‘you belong to the side which upholds slavery.’— 
‘Yes,’ said I, ‘ we belong to the country where the 


| black man is better taken care of than in any other 


part of the world.’ The churchman seeing me put 
on the defensive, as it were, came to my aid, and 
said: ‘Oh, we are slave-holders here; being Mo- 
hammedans, we have no prejudices that way; our 
only trouble is, we cannot get slaves enough. The 
English, who have no control over us, we being 
an independent government, are strong enough to 
interfere in everybody’s business, and to say to us, 
that we bring over from the main no more slaves.” 

The man who said this “ was a full-blooded 
African negro, as black as the ace of spades,” 
And this man, we venture to think, has a 
truer insight into the relations of this question 
than the Maryland rover. He sees that all over 
the world England is at the front of that great 
crusade against slavery which they deplore. 
We have taken up that cause, and we are not 
likely to lay it aside. We can have no toleration 
of slavery, in any shape, under any excuse, 
We can have no friendship with slave-holders. 
We can have no peace with a slave empire. 

It is well for all sides that there should be 
no illusions on this point. If a slave empire 
should be founded in America by force of arms 
we can have no relations of amity with such 
a State; and should that empire try to revive 
the trade in human beings, it will be our duty 
and our right to resist it with all our force. 

It is only on condition of the Confederate 
States abandoning the principle for which Capt. 
Semmes appears to be an ardent advocate, that 
England can ever consent to admit them into 
the fellowship of nations. 








Autumn Rambles in North Africa. By John 
Ormsby, of the Middle Temple. With Illus- 
trations, from the Sketches of the Author. 
(Longman & Co.) 

TWELVE of these thirteen papers, in which a 

holiday journey is described with considerable 

ease and pleasantness, appeared in Frase’s 


Magazine. Therefore we shall speak of them 
succinctly, offering some general character of 
them in place of drawing out many particular 
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assages. North Africa, as colonized by the | 
rench, cannot be yet wholly spoiled for the 
tourist, though several of its wild, perilous, and 
therefore exciting, features and conditions have 
been brought within the scope of civil police 
and military occupation. Great roads, and com- 
modious omnibuses, tend to drive the Lion, if 
not into his den, into a wilderness more remote 
than that in which he formerly roved and 
roared. The professional hunters, with some 
of whom Mr. Ormsby associated himself, can- 
not now make sure of coming within a good 
shot of the King of Beasts, and our author, who 
took travel, time and pains, in search of the 
great sport, failed utterly in his object. Mr. 
Ormsby disdains Algiers as a place too hack- 
neyed to be talked about. There are horse- 
races at Constantina; but these festivals do not 
apparently present features much fuller of con- 
trast than the “little Hampton race-course,” so 
capitally hit off in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby. Kaid, 
Kabyle, and Mogrebbin must, as the following 
icture reminds us, share the common lot. 
he children of the soil receive doubtful civil- 
ization from their conquerors: attach them- 
selves immoderately to such portions of the 
same as flatter their sensuality, and thence- 
forward yield, dwindle, and die out.— 


“ For the rest, the effects of the races on Constan- 
tina were of an indigenous character. The cafés in 
the Grande Place, usually altogether in the occu- 
pation of the French army, were now crowded by 
the ‘country party’ of Algeria. There were pros- 
perous kaids from the immediate neighbourhood, 
men of property, perhaps even house property in 
this same city of Constantina, and in town to kill 
two birds with one stone, to enjoy themselves and 
see about their rents. There were well-to-do Arabs 
from the south, in the finest and whitest of ber- 
nouses, evidently the owners of large flocks and 
many camels, and vast hoards of wheat and barley, 
cunningly buried in many a hole among the south- 
ern sandhills. Fine old Arab gentlemen these, all 





of the olden time, yet not so bigoted that imported 
manners were wholly odious in their sight. In some 
instances they even joined in a friendly game of 
billiards or glass of absinthe with some jolly ‘ dog | 
of a Christian’ who had made their acquaintance | 
when on duty among their tribes ; for, although the 

Prophet has strictly forbidden the drawing of lots for 

portions of camel’s flesh, he has said nothing about 

billiards ; and though he foresaw that his Mogreb- 

bin followers were in time to be subjected to the | 
temptation of absinthe, doubtless he considered its | 
nauseousness a sufficient safeguard. At any rate, | 
there is nothing in the Koran to forbid an ortho- | 
dox Mussulman from occasionally indulging in the | 
beverage. Some of the groups thus formed would 
have made interesting subjects for the philosopher 
or the painter. Here at one glance you have the 
old world and the new; the picturesque Past, and 
the practical Present; the moveless, trustful, 
‘resigned ’ East, and the restless, self-reliant, self- 
believing West. On one side of the mock-marble 
café table you have wiry, compact Europe, with 
shaven cheek and bristling moustache, well girthed 
and tightly buttoned, ready for action at a moment's 
notice ; efficient, but not poetical to look at. On 
the other sits Asia, seemingly on three chairs—for 
his robe, of a fashion which dates farther back than 
chairs, is too much for one—a stately sight, every- 
thing about him easy, flowing, and unconstrained, 
from his voluminous white drapery and long griz- 
zled beard, even to the gutturals of his language, 
which roll from his mouth like the bubblings of a 
nargileh, while the best attempt of Europe oppo- 
site only produces a sound like a terrier’s bark. 
Behind, perhaps, is young Asia, a handsome boy— 
as the young Arab of gentle blood generally is— 
fair-skinned, with bright black eyes, and a pleasant 
laughing face; a dandified young monkey, in his 
fine snow-white bernous, and silken sash, and little 
red morocco boots. He has been brought up here 
from the tent to see the town—perhaps for the 
first time in his life; and yet, boy-like, he is not 
the least awed by its wonders ; on the contrary, he 











amuses himself with teasing the venerable greybeard 
who accompanies his father as henchman, just as if 
they were all at home among the ‘houses of hair’ 
of their tribe, a hundred miles away.” 

Some of Mr.Ormsby’s pencilled illustrationsare 
marked by humour and perception of character: 
vide “the Confectioner’s shop at Tunis,” p. 253. 
with the wondrous old pastrycook squatted on 
the window-sill, under the hood of his bernouse, 
wielding his palm-leaf fan,—and the small brown 
customer, in the fewest clothes possible, who 
stops to look, (though it may be predicated, he 
has no money to spend) with as much cool 
street-impudence as the boy Bailey might have 
shown. Further, our eyes are better introduced 
than they ever were before, to an oasis on the 
north limit of the Sahara, which figures as 
frontispiece. As a drawing the sketch may be 
criticized as rough and timidly formal, but it 
makes us see the place. Altogether, the book 
is worth keeping for reference, by all who have 
any curiosity about North Africa, as a country 
more congenial to them as travelling ground 
than Norway. 





Méditations sur V Essence de la Religion Chré- 
tienne. Par M. Guizot. (Triibner & Co.) 
Meditations on the Essence of Christianity, and 
on the Religious Questions of the Day. By 
M. Guizot. Translated from the French, 
under the superintendence of the Author. 
(Murray.) 
Religious questions are now stirring the minds 
of thinking men, not only in England, but much 
more in France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Holland. It would be well if they attracted 
greater attention in our own country, so as to 
break in upon the apathy which prevents the 
majority of the people from all serious reflec- 
tion. In France, unusual activity has arisen in 
theological circles as well as in pious associa- 
tions, in consequence of the book of M. 
Renan. Divines have rushed into the arena 
with answers; literary men have expressed 
their dissent or approbation with more mod- 
eration. Among others, M. Guizot has come 
forth as a strong opponent of the Orientalist. 
The present book, however, is not properly con- 
troversial; still less is it aimed specifically at 
M. Renan. It is neither argumentative nor 
critical. Its title, ‘Meditations,’ indicates the 
general nature of itscontents. The distinguished 
author gives his thoughts or musings upon the 
momentous questions of Christianity, in the 
form of a dignified but mild protest against 
the prevailing scepticism of the day. He is 
conservative in his views, stating general rea- 
sons for such conservatism. An adherent of the 
old faith, he views with alarm the spread of a 
rationalism which threatens to sweep away the 
foundations of Christianity. The thoughts of 
such a man upon the great questions of the 
Bible are worth reading. Every one will listen 
to his utterances with the respect to which they 
are entitled. The first series of ‘ Meditations, 
which makes the present volume, explains and 
establishes what constitutes, in the author’s 
opinion, the essence of the Christian religion— 
Creation, Revelation, the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, God according to the Biblical ac- 
count, and Jesus according to the Gospel nar- 


| rative. Three other volumes are to follow. 


It cannot be safely affirmed that the treat- 
ment of these grave questions is satisfactory. 
The nature of the author’s plan, perhaps, has 
led to superficiality and vagueness, so that no 
real explanation is presented of the subjects 
which stand at the heads of the chapters. 
Thus, under the second meditation, entitled 
‘Christian Dogmas,’ we have Original Sin, the 
Incarnation, and Redemption, as well as Crea- 





tion and Providence. But the author does not 
really state what original sin, for example, is. 
The same remark applies to the incarnation 
and to redemption. All that is said is about 
the things, without saying exactly what the 
things themselves are. He speaks of Christ as 
God-man and as the Son of God, but in what 
sense we are left to conjecture. The chapter on 
‘Inspiration’ is the best in the volume, with- 
out being free from a similar defect. It will 
hardly satisfy the party to which M. Guizot 
belongs, because he makes considerable con- 
cessions. It is evident that he does not know 
the recent state of criticism,—or, at least, that 
he does not accept its results,—else he would 
not quote passages in a sense which they have 
ceased to bear among scholars. The chapter on 
‘The Prophets of the Old Testament’ is very 
unsatisfactory and meagre. Being so short, it 
could hardly be otherwise. The following one, 
on ‘The Expectation of the Messiah,’ must be 
characterized in the same manner. The writer 
adduces as Messianic passages in the Old Tes- 
tament what are not so; and makes such in- 
correct statements as that the book of Genesis 
announces the Messiah to belong to the king- 
dom of Judah. The following passage will give 
the reader an idea of the manner in which these 
‘ Meditations’ are written. We take it from 
the third, on ‘ The Supernatural’ :— 

“ The fixity of the laws of nature is appealed to; 
that, say they, is the palpable and incontestable 
fact established by the experience of mankind, and 
upon which rests the conduct of human life. In 
presence of the permanent order of nature and the 
immutability of its laws, we cannot admit any 
partial, any momentary infractions ; we cannot be- 
lieve in the supernatural, in miracles. True, general 
and constant laws do govern nature. Are we, 
therefore, to affirm that those laws are necessary, 
and that no deviation from them is possible in 
nature? Who is there that does not discern an 
essential, an absolute difference between what is 
general and what is necessary? The permanence 
of the actual laws of nature is a fact established by 
experience, but it is not the only fact possible, the 
only fact conceivable by reason; those laws might 
have been other laws—they may change. Several 
of them have not always been what they now are, 
for science itself proves that the condition of the 
universe has been different from what it is at pre- 
sent; the universal and permanent order of which 
we form part, and in which we confide, has not 
always been what we now see it; it has had a 
beginning; the creation of the actual system of 
nature and of its laws is a fact as certain as the 
system itself is certain. And what is creation but 
a supernatural fact, the act of a Power superior to 
the actual laws of nature, and which has power 
to modify them just as muchas it has had power to 
establish them? The first of miracles is God Him- 
self. There is a second miracle—man. I resume 
what I have already said: by his title as a moral 
being and free agent, man lives beyond and above 
the influence of the general and permanent laws 
of nature; he creates by his will effects which are 
not at all the necessary consequence of any pre- 
existent law; and those effects take their place in 
a system absolutely distinct and independent from 
the visible order which governs the universe. The 
moral liberty of man is a fact as certain and natural 
as the order of nature, and it is at the same time a 
supernatural fact—that is to say, essentially foreign 
to the order of nature and to its laws.” 

Thus writes an author, whose musings will 
serve to confirm the faith of those who already 
believe, clinging fast to the traditional opinions 
that have enabled thousands to live and die in 
uprightness and sanctity. He discourses on the 
great dogmas of.the Christian religion like a 
practical philosopher whose experiences of life 
have been a and who is well acquainted 
with the instincts, motives, desires, and as- 
pirations of the human soul. When he speaks 
of “ Jesus Christ according to the Gospels,” he 
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kindles into fervour, and pours forth beautiful 
sentiments, of a very different tendency from 
those of M. Renan. But his book will have no 
effect in staying scepticism, or hindering the 
progress of that transition state through which 
beliefs are now passing. He is not a Biblical 
scholar, a critic, or a systematic theologian. 
Nor does he appear to know the latest and sure 
results of criticism. It is not sufficient, at the 
present day, to quote Dr. Chalmers on the limits 
of science. 

The English translation is hardly so good as 
it should be. Sometimes expressions in the 
French are omitted—sometimes the idea of 
the writer is not accurately given; nor have 
the best words been always chosen to represent 
the French. The general sense, however, is 
given, as literally, for the most part, as the 
idioms of thetwo languages willallow. The great 
majority of readers will prefer the original. 





Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February, March, April, and May, 1863. 
By Max Miiller, M.A. Second Series. (Long- 
man & Co.) 

In his former series of lectures, Prof. Miiller 

endeavoured to prove that there is a science 

of language, no less than of the earth and its 
productions, the heavenly bodies and their 
movements; to point out the chief objects of 
this science, and to determine its limits. He 
again asserts the claim of this study to be 
reckoned among the physical sciences, and 
mentions as an argument, that without it they 
would be incomplete, because the science of 
man must be the crown of all the sciences, 
and language is a peculiarity of man. Without 
stopping to determine the true value of such 


throwing the burden of proof upon those who 
dispute the possibility of reducing the facts 
of language to a strictly scientific form. ‘“ We 
believe therefore,” he says, “ wntil the contrary 
has been proved, that there is law and order in 
the growth of language, as in the growth of 
any other production of nature, and that the 
changes which we observe in the history of 
human speech are not the result of chance, but 
are constrained by general and ascertainable 
laws.” It is not everybody who would allow 
that language is one of the productions of 
nature, in the ordinary sense of the phrase, 
nor do we think Prof. Miiller fairly entitled to 
make so much as he does of his comparison 
between geology and comparative philology, 
or the science of language, as he prefers calling 
it. Undoubtedly, there is a resemblance between 
them so far, that both treat of pre-historic 
ages, and in both cases we have to gather our 
knowledge of the past by inference from obser- 
vation of the present. But there is this im- 
portant difference, that geology treats of the 
changes which have taken place in the confor- 
mation of the earth, while comparative philology 
has to do with those in the speech of its in- 
habitants; the facts of the one are simply the 
results of material agencies, those of the other 
are the actions of voluntary and rational crea- 
tures. Even supposing the phenomena of both 
to be subject to laws, it does not follow that 
these laws are equally ascertainable in both 
cases, and equally capable of being made the 
basis for scientific deduction. Physical forces 
are marked by an invariable uniformity, which 
renders them far easier of calculation than the 
motives of human action. 

In noticing Prof. Miiller’s former lectures, 
we expressed a wish for further explanation 
with regard to what he calls the laws of lan- 
guage, which he said we could no more alter 


- 








than control the circulation of the blood or 
add an inch to our height. He admits the rea- 
sonableness of our demand, so far as to try 
and account for the laws which regulate the 
changes of words. One cause of phonetic 
degeneracy is, he says, nothing more nor less 
than laziness, or an indisposition to use the 
muscular exertion necessary to a clear and 
definite articulation. Another is what he terms 
dialectical growth, by which he means the 
tendencies of different tribes to adopt different 
usages in language, according to their different 
phonetic idiosyncrasies. He objects to the 
view of Grimm and others, who think that 
letters undergo change in passing from one 
language to another. When we find the same 
word in three cognate languages, such as the 
Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, beginning in one 
with a guttural, in another with a dental, and 
in the third with a labial, he maintains that, 
instead of being transferred from one language 
to another, and altered in its course, it was 
introduced into all three languages from a 
common source, before its articulation was 
quite fixed. And, not satisfied to accept Grimm’s 
law with regard to the interchange or co-exist- 
ence of smooth, aspirate, and medial letters in 
various branches of the Indo-Germanic family 
of languages, as a matter of fact, he undertakes 
to explain how the Greeks came to adopt one 
kind of letters for particular words, the Romans 
another, the Goths another, and the high Ger- 
mans another. Ingenious as his explanation 
undoubtedly is, it appears to us to have the air 
of mythology rather than of sober science. His 
laws of language are, in fact, simply voluntary 
usages, totally different in character from the 
invariable sequences of physical science. 

Instead of filling up the outline sketched in 


| his former volume, Prof. Miller here confines 
reasoning, we think he is scarcely justified in | 


himself to an examination of the Aryan or 
Indo-Germanic languages, with a view to the 
elucidation and establishment of the principles 
of the science of language, just as the geologist 
illustrates and confirms the teachings of his 
science by the exploration of a cave or a mine. 
He proceeds, throughout, on the general princi- 
ple, “ that what is real in modern formations is 
possible in more ancient formations; that what 
has been found true on a small scale may be 
true on a larger scale.” As to the usefulness of 
modern languages in throwing light upon the 
laws of language, he says :— 


“* The importance of the modern languages for a 
true insight into the nature of language, and for a 
true appreciation of the principles which govern the 
growth of ancient languages, has never been suffi- 
ciently appreciated. Because a study of the ancient 
languages has always been confined to a small 
minority, and because it is generally supposed that 
it is easier to learn a modern than an ancient tongue, 
people have become accustomed to look upon the 
so-called classical languages—Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin—as vehicles of thought more pure and perfect 
than the spoken or so-called vulgar dialects of 
Europe. We are not speaking at present of the 
literature of Greece or Rome or ancient India, as 
compared with the literature of England, France, 
Germany, and Italy. We speak only of language, 
of the roots and words, the declensions, conjugations, 
and constructions peculiar to each dialect; and 
with regard to these it must be admitted that the 
modern stand on a perfect equality with the ancient 
languages. Can it be supposed that we, who are 
always advancing in art, in science, in philosophy, 
and religion, should have allowed language, the 
most powerful instrument of the mind, to fall from 
its pristine purity, to lose its vigour and nobility, 
and to become a mere jargon? Language, though 
it changes continually, does by no means contin- 
ually decay ; or at all events, what we are wont to 
call decay and corruption in the history of language 
is in truth nothing but the necessary condition of its 
life. Before the tribunal of the Science of Language, 





—<—==== 
the difference between ancientand modern languages 
vanishes. As in botany aged trees are not placed 
in a different class from young trees, it would be 
against all the principles of scientific classification to 
distinguish between old and young languages, We 
must study the tree as a whole, from the time when 
the seed is placed in the soil to the time when it 
bears fruit; and we must study language in the 
same manner as a whole, tracing its life uninter. 
ruptedly from the simplest roots to the most com. 
plex derivatives. He who can see in modem 
languages nothing but corruption or anomaly, 
understands but little of the true nature of language, 
If the ancient languages throw light on the origin 
of the modern dialects, many secrets in the nature 
of the dead languages can only be explained by the 
evidence of the living dialects. Apart from all other 
considerations, modern languages help us to estab- 
lish by evidence which cannot be questioned the 
leading principles of the science of language. They 
are to the student of language what the tertiary, 
or even more recent, formations are to the geologist, 
The works of Diez, his ‘Comparative Grammar of 
the Romanic Languages’ and his ‘ Lexicon Com. 
parativum Linguarum Romanarum’ are as valuable 
in every respect as the labours of Bopp, Grimm, 
Zeuss, and Miklosich; nay, they form the best 
introduction to the study of the more ancient 
periods of Aryan speech. Many points which, with 
regard to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, can only be 
proved by inductive reasoning, can here besettled by 
historical evidence. In the modern Romance dia- 
lects we have before our eyes a more complete and 
distinct picture or repetition of the origin and growth 
of language than anywhere else in the whole history 
of human speech. We can watch the Latin from 
the time of the first Scipionic inscription (283 B.c.) 
to the time when we meet with the first traces of 
Neo-Latin speech in Italy, Spain, and France. We 
can then follow for a thousand years the later his- 
tory of modern Latin, in its six distinct dialects, all 
possessing a rich and well-authenticated literature. 
If certain forms of grammar are doubtful in French, 
they receive light from the collateral evidence 
which is to be found in Italian or Spanish. If the 
origin of a word is obscure in Italian, we have only 
to look to French and Spanish, and we shall gene- 
rally receive some useful hints to guide us in our 
researches. Where, except in these modern dialects, 
can we expect to find a perfectly certain standard 
by which to measure the possible changes which 
words may undergo both in form and meaning with- 
out losing their identity? We can here silence all 
objections by facts, and we can force conviction by 
tracing,step by step, every change ofsound and sense 
from Latin to French; whereas when we have to 
deal with Greek and Latin and Sanskrit, we can 
only use the soft pressure of inductive reasoning.” 


Prof. Miiller does not confine himself to 
modern languages of the Aryan family, but 
makes frequent use of the languages of Poly- 
nesia and South Africa, from which he thinks 
much may be learnt as to the early history of 
language. He is scarcely consistent with him- 
self in some of the conclusions he draws from 
them, for he exposes the fallacy of imagining 
that what is true of one family of languages is 
true of another, any more than that the cha- 
racteristics of one geological formation are to 
be expected in another, and even considers it 
unwarrantable to assume, as an invariable rule, 
that what is possible in one language is pos 
sible in another of the same family, or that 
what explains one will explain the other. He 
takes occasion from the custom of the Tahitians 
—which they call T'e-pi, and which consists m 
dropping the use of words forming either wholly 
or partially the name of a sovereign, or any one 
else whom they reverence,—to make an amus- 


ing observation, which has all the more point 


as coming from a foreigner :— 


“Tt is the same asif, with the accession of Queen 
Victoria, either the word victory had been ta’ 
altogether, or only part of it, for instance to7?, 80 a8 
to make it high treason to speak, during her reigt 
of Tories, this word being always supplied by 
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re . . 
another; such for instance, as Liberal-Conserva- 
” 


tive. 

While fully admitting the possibility of cre- 
ating an artificial language, adapted, like those 
of Bishop Wilkins and M. De Mas, to express a 
complete system of notions and their relations, 
Prof. Miiller denies the independent existence 
of a determinate set of conceptions, waiting to 
be fitted with verbal exponents. “As a matter of 
fact,” he says, “we never meet with articulate 
sounds, except as wedded to determinate ideas, 
nor do we ever, I believe, meet with determi- 
nate ideas, except as bodied forth in articulate 
sounds.” He holds that thought, in the sense 
of reasoning, is impossible without language, 
though he admits the existence of mental 
activity in animals, as well as infants. 

The third lecture, ‘On the Physiological 
Alphabet,’ contains a very elaborate description 
of the organs of speech, illustrated by wood- 
cuts. In the course of it, Prof. Miiller has occa- 
sion to refer to the labours of the phonetic 
reformers, who seek to bring about a corre- 
spondence between the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of words, and he professes himself a firm 
believer in the truth and reasonableness of 
their principles, which he confidently predicts 
will ultimately prevail. In this respect he is at 
variance with Archbishop Trench and others, 
who advocate the retention of the present mode 
of spelling, with all its anomalies, as a means 
of keeping the derivation of words before the 
eye. He says, “the pronunciation of languages | 
changes according to fixed laws,’—though what 
these laws are, beyond phonetic change caused | 
by indisposition to muscular exertion, phonetic 
idiosyncrasies, of which no account can be 
given, and “mere whim, if it becomes stereo- | 
typed,” we have not been able to learn ;—and | 
that, consequently, “if our spelling followed | 
the pronunciation of words, it would, in| 
reality, be of greater help to the critical 
student of language than the present un- 
certain and unscientific mode of writing.” 
And yet in another lecture he notices the mis- 
take of such a scholar as Grimm, in deriving 
the German name from the verb nehmen, to 
take, which was not corrected till it was found 
that the Sanskrit n@man stood for gnd-man, like 
nomen in Latin for gromen, as seen in cognomen, 
ignominia, Elsewhere he satisfies himself with 
the expression of an opinion that phonetic 
spelling would not occasion perplexity. “It is, 
no doubt,” he says, “one of the advantages of 
the historical system of spelling that the French 
are able to distinguish between la mer, mare, 
le maitre, major, la mére, mater; yet if these 
words produce no confusion in the course of 
a rapid conversation, they would hardly be 
more perplexing in reading, even though written 
phonetically.” 

Prof. Muller’s sixth lecture, on the Principles 
of Etymology, is very interesting. He carefully 
guards those whom he is addressing against 
being misled by a delusive similarity of sound 
and form in words, and lays it down as an 
indisputable principle that words of the same 
sound in English and Sanskrit cannot be really 
identical :— 

“Sound etymology has nothing to do with 
sound. We know words to be of the same origin 
which have not a single letter in common, and 
which differ in meaning as much as black and 
white. Mere guesses, however plausible, are com- 
pletely discarded from the province of scientific 
etymology. What etymology professes to teach is 
no longer merely that one word is derived from 
another; but how to prove, step by step, that one 
word was regularly and necessarily changed into 
another.” 

_ We cannot refrain from giving one or two 
instances, out of many that might be cited, of 








the masterly way in which Prof. Miiller dis- 


cusses the etymology and history of words, 
tracing their connexion in meaning as well as 
in form :— 

‘* T shall trace the career of a few of those early 
Roman words, in order to show how words may 
change, and how they adapt themselves to the 
changing wants of each generation. I begin with 
the word Palace. A palace now is the abode of a 
royal family. But if we look at the history of the 
name we are soon carried back to the shepherds of 
the Seven Hills. There, on the Tiber, one of the 
seven hills was called the Collis Palatinus, and the 
hill was called Palatinus, from Pales, a pastoral 
deity, whose festival was celebrated every year on 
the 21st of April as the birthday of Rome. It was 
to commemorate the day on which Romulus, the 
wolf-child, was supposed to have drawn the first 
furrow on the foot of that hill, and thus to have 
laid the foundation of the most ancient part of 
Rome, the Roma Quadrata. On this hill, the 
Collis Palatinus, stood in later times the houses of 
Cicero and of his neighbour and enemy Catiline. 
Augustus built his mansion on the same hill, and 
his example was followed by Tiberius and Nero. 
Under Nero, all private houses had to be pulled 
down on the Collis Palatinus, in order to make room 
for the emperor's residence, the Domus Aurea, as it 
was called, the Golden House. This house of Nero’s 
was henceforth called the Palatium, and it became 
the type of all the palaces of the kings and emperors 
of Europe.” 

As another example, the following may be 
quoted :— 

“How then can French méme be derived from 
Latin ipse? By a process which is strictly gene- 
alogical, and which furnishes us with a safer pedi- 
gree than that of the Montmorencys or any other 


| noble family. In Old French méme is spelt meisme, 
| which comes very near to Spanish mismo and Por- 


tuguese mesmo. The corresponding term in Proven- 
gal is medesme, which throws light on the Italian 
medesimo. Instead of medesme, Old Provengal 
supplies smetessme. In order to connect this with 
Latin ipse, we have only to consider that ipse passes 
through Old Provengal eps into Provencal eis, 
Italian esso, Spanish ese, and that the Old Spanish 
esora represents ipsé hord, as French encore repre- 
sents hanc horam. If es is ipse, essme would be 
ipsissimum, Provencal medesme, metipsissimum, and 
Old Provengal smetessme semetipsissimum.” 

The last four of the twelve lectures are 
devoted to the subject of Mythology, both 
ancient and modern, upon which great light 
is thrown and new views are advanced. Want 
of space alone prevents us from referring more 
specifically to several valuable remarks which 
we had noted. We must not conclude without 
expressing our admiration of the work as a 
whole, the herculean massiveness of its learn- 
ing—comprehending not merely a profound 
knowledge of many languages, and a wonderful 
command of our own tongue for a foreigner, but 
a familiarity with various branches of science— 
the bold originality and general soundness of 
its philosophy, and the transparency, animation 
and occasional eloquence of its style, by which 
a subject so abstruse has been rendered not 
merely intelligible, but attractive to a popular 
audience and the general reader. 





Essays upon History and Politics, By T. E. 
Kebbel, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Kebbel says modestly that his essays are 

not “distinguished by any such peculiar 

merits as to place them above the average 
standard of periodical literature.” This is pay- 
ing a compliment to the average. Of the four- 
teen papers, nine are reviews of political biogra- 
phies—Bolingbroke, William Pitt, Edmund 

Burke, the Grenvilles, Charles James Fox, 

Mr. Canning, Lord Colchester, Lord Auckland, 

and Sir Robert Peel being the eminent men 

whose careers are thus brought under notice. 

A criticism of Lord Macaulay’s literary style 





and political opinions, a review of Mr. Carlyle’s 
‘Frederick the Great, a review of Mr. Charles 
Knight's ‘ Popular History of England,’ a sketch 
of Mr. Gladstone’s political course, a very eulo- 
gistic notice of Mr. Disraeli, and an essay on 
“ Party,” make up the book. 

The paper on Bolingbroke shows that Mr. 
Kebbel has paid attention to the life of the 
statesman for whose faithlessness and tergiver- 
sations he offers ingenious, though insufficient 
apologies. The notices of books are sketchy. 
Some of them, indeed, are so meagre, that we 
are at a loss to account for their writer’s anxiety 
to draw special attention to them. For instance, 
his brief review of Sir Lawrence Peel's ‘ Life and 
Character of Sir Robert Peel’ neither gives a 
picture of the biography nor presents a memoir 
of the statesman, but suddenly terminates when 
it has given utterance to strong dislike of 
the minister. Similar animosity towards poli- 
tical opponents poisons every page of the prin- 
cipal papers. The mere sound of the word 
“Whig” sends the blood to Mr. Kebbel’s face. 
Having a certain amount of respect for Lord 
Macaulay as a scholar and writer, he invents 
an ingenious theory which removes his Lord- 
ship from the ranks of Whiggery, thereby ren- 
dering him a fit object foradmiration. A strong 
element of homely common sense being appa- 
rent in the literary criticisms of Samuel John- 
son and Macaulay, Mr. Kebbel feels himself 
justified in declaring that there was a “ strong 
affinity” between their minds. By this means 
Macaulay is shown to be so far a Tory in mental 
constitution that it is clearly unjust to regard 
him as a pure Whig. The essence of the man 
thus demonstrated, the essayist next makes it 
clear that though Macaulay was nominally 
attached to the Whig party, his principles were 
actually those of the opposite school. “ His 
reverence,” observes the partisan, “for the 
British Constitution—for law, order, and pre- 
scriptive right,—seems to have deepened in 
proportion, till we believe that in theory he 
was as sound a Conservative as Lord Lyndhurst 
or Mr. Henley. . . . His political principles were 
almost exactly the same as Burke’s. Nature 
intended him for a Conservative, but accident 
had made him a Whig; and thus he invested 
Whig principles with an air of sound and sen- 
sible constitutionalism, which is certainly not 
a part of their essence, but of which modern 
Whig politicians have been only too glad to 
take advantage.” Thus Burke and Macaulay 
are both proved to be Tories. But in the essay 
on William Pitt, where the writer's contempt 
for Whiggism takes the form of regarding 
Whigs as an extinct species of political life, 
definitions are given of Whig and Tory prin- 
ciples, which definitions incline us to think 
that after all it was bootless trouble to establish 
Macaulay’s innocence of Whiggery. “ Pitt’s 
measures,” observes Mr. Kebbel, “during the 
earlier years of his administration were as 
liberal as need be. But the principle of govern- 
ment which he embodied in his own person, 
and of which, after a lapse of sixty years, he 
is still the representative, was the king’s right 
to choose his own ministers. This is the essence 
of Toryism in its best sense. And the minister 
who stood by this principle was a Tory, let his 
policy be what it might. On the other hand, 
the Whig policy of government is equally plain 
and intelligible—that is, that the functions of 
the Crown are ministerial rather than regu- 
lative, and that the only use of the sovereign 
is to carry out the policy of the aristocracy.” 
At length we have a definition of the word 
Tory. We trust it will satisfy country con- 
stituencies. ; : 

Mr. Kebbel is not always so amusing. His 
political antipathies sometimes betray him into 
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conduct which causes displeasure rather than 
merriment ; and especially is this the case In 
his article on Mr. Charles Knight's ‘Popular 
History of England.” The magnificent super- 


= . : rigs ‘ 
ciliousness with which he sneers at “ popular | 


historians,” and from a lofty elevation directs 
attention to the incapacity of Mr. Knight and 
“authors of this kind,” provokes a comparison 
not favourable to the critic’s pretensions. Had 
the writer of the ‘Popular History’ been a 
mischievous and ignorant scribbler, he would 
not have merited greater disdain. Mr. Keb- 
bel's theories of public morality are rather odd. 
According to his views, a politician may use 
almost any trick, evasion, falsehood or hypo- 
crisy for the attainment of a party purpose, 
and yet retain a right to the respect of honour- 
able men. His estimate of Mr. Gladstone's posi- 
tion is a good example of his leniency towards 
political tricksters. Most men are inclined to 
think that Mr. Gladstone was brought to his 
resent place in Lord Palmerston’s Government 
[ gradual and sincere change of opinion—a 
change easily accounted for as the result of 
prolonged experience in public affairs, and of 
attention paid to the requirements and con- 
ditions brought about by a series of eventful 
years. But Mr. Kebbel cannot accept this ex- 
planation. He maintains that Mr. Gladstone, 
after joining the Liberals, was at heart a sound 
and enthusiastic Conservative, and that he 
joined the Liberal camp partly out of innate 
perversity, but chiefly that he might lessen the 
influence of those with whom he acts. Less 
sagacious men may put faith in the liberal pro- 
fessions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but Mr. Kebbel sees through his crafty 
game, and knows that at its beginning his 
object was to serve Conservatism. Does 
the reader infer that Mr. Kebbel is bent 
on blackening Mr. Gladstone’s reputation? 
The case is far otherwise. He maintains that 
the treachery which he attributes to Mr. Glad- 
stone is a course of action open to “honest and 
high-minded men.” This defence of political 
immorality is so singular, that it is but just to 
let Mr. Kebbel speak for himself :— 

“To gain the popular ear, an alliance with that 
narrow and intolerant creed, which, with singular 
infelicity, is denominated Liberalism, is a sine qué 
mon. And the problem which every statesman has 
to solve is this: Shall I abide where I am, endea- 
vouring to stimulate the lukewarm, to reclaim the 


wavering ; to inspire confidence through the entire | 
body, and wait in hope that the eyes of the nation | 


will shortly be opened to the necessity of arresting 


our march towards the final elevation of ignorance | 


over intelligence, and numbers over property? Or, 
believing that this is impossible, shall I feign to 
read a recantation, gain admission into the enemy's 
ranks, and endeavour, as far as in me lies, to coun- 
teract his dangerous propensities? Honest and 
high-minded men might, we fully believe, adopt either 
of these alternatives. And there is, it must be con- 
Sessed, a desperately strong temptation to adopt the 
latter.” 

Still, Mr. Kebbel holds that Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy is likely to be injurious to the Conserva- 
tive party, and therefore he is urgent that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, notwithstanding 
his secret attachment to the Conservatives, 
should be ousted from his seat for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

The same moral tone pervades the writer’s 
eulogy of Mr. Disraeli. Since the member 
for Buckinghamshire has risen to his present 

sition he has met with a crowd of adulatory 
_ nmr we and we doubt not that he has 


often winced under the extravagant laudations 
of the officious scribes. It would be unfair to 
the object of their unprovoked flattery to state 
the terms in which as a poet, philosopher, 
orator, statesman he has been exalted above 


Shakspeare, Bacon, Burke, and Pitt. Mr. 
Kebbel, of course, has too much cleverness to 
echo such nonsense. His eulogy of the mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, taking no notice of 
his literary achievements, merely extols him as 
a party leader. In thus narrowing the field 
of admiration he has shown a wise discre- 
tion; for however men differ as to the merits 
of Mr. Disraeli, there exists a general recogni- 
tion of the zeal and ability with which he has 
presided over the country gentlemen of the 
House of Commons. Even those of his followers 
who grumble at what they are pleased to 
term the mistakes of later years, do not deny 
his aptitude for political business and the 
management of parties. Mr. Kebbel therefore 
undertakes a comparatively easy task when 
he attempts to prove that “ Mr. Disraeli is one 
of the greatest leaders of party that England 
has ever seen.” He argues the case in the old 
and most evident manner. The party was broken, 
depressed, and insignificant as to numbers when 
Mr. Disraeli came to it; at the present time it 
is numerous, united, and powerful. The change 
is all set down to the leaders management. 
That there is a natural tendency in all opposi- 
tions to gain strength from the discontents of 
ministerial adherents, and from the support of 
men who seek personal advantage in a change 
of government; that mere cohesive attraction 
would under any circumstances have brought 
together the principal fragments of that great 
body which was broken and dispersed by the 
repeal of the Corn Laws; that Lord George 
Bentinck’s party would have grown had it been 
left to the leadership of an old umbrella, are 
facts which Mr. Kebbel naturally keeps out of 
sight. Perhaps it may strike country gentle- 
men that the eulogist is neither complimentary 
nor just to them. Are they in truth such 
mere puppets that they would have lain idle 
during these last sixteen years if Mr. Disraeli 
had not condescended to make them dance? 
Are the principles of Conservatism mere fic- 
tions of the imagination, or are Conservative 
members so powerless to think and act for 
themselves, that we must believe the Con- 
| Servative party to be indebted for its existence 
,to one man? By imprudently exalting the 
commander-in-chief, Mr. Kebbel displays un- 
| fairness to the subordinate officers and privates 
of the great army. Nor is this his worst sin 
against the interests of his party. Does he not 
see how he injures his hero and throws suspi- 
cion on the great body of Conservatives by 
the pains which he takes to prove that Mr. 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill was a mere dodge to 
catch a few extra votes for his own side? 
| It may be that Mr. Kebbel is not far wrong 
in maintaining that the object of the bill was 
to “obtain for the Conservative party that 
parliamentary majority which experience up 
to that time had shown they were not likely to 
obtain by other means.” But if such was, 
indeed, the case, we cannot agree with the 
author in thinking the difference between the 
politician’s secret object and avowed purpose 
an instance of artifice altogether commendable 
in a statesman. 

The concluding lines of the article on Mr. 
Disraeli express Mr. Kebbel’s conviction that 
future generations “ will recognize in the Right 
Hon. member for Buckinghamshire a statesman 
who had profoundly studied the history of the 
British Constitution, and had arrived at broad 
views in political philosophy; and a party 
leader, who, if Sir G. C. Lewis be right in his 
assertion that ‘all great measures are brought 
about by party moves, then, as much as any 
man living, deserves the appellation of greatness.” 
What js the meaning of this passage? How can 





our opinion, or the opinion about to be held by 





future generations, of Mr. Disraeli’s title to the 
appellation of greatness depend upon the truth 
or error of Sir G. C. Lewis's dictum? If it he 
true that all great measures are the conse 
quences of party moves, it does not follow that 
all party leaders must be great men. We 
should hesitate to accept the doctrine that the 
leaders of all such parties as effect great measureg 
necessarily deserve the appellation of great. 
ness: for it is not difficult to conceive of g 
party enacting wise and grand reforms whilst 
under the command of a man who, notwith- 
standing his cleverness and political eminence, 
in no way deserved the homage due to moral 
or intellectual grandeur. 





Life in Java: with Sketches of the Javanese, 
By William Barrington d’Almeida. 2 vols, 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

In the two small volumes before us a gentleman 
familiar with the East Indian archipelago gives 
us the benefit of notes made during a three 
months’ tour in Java, the finest of the Dutch 
islands in that part of the world. Accompanied 
by his wife, and conveyed along at a rapid rate 
in a travelling carriage drawn by post-ho 

he never leaves the high road, lives well in 

hotels or under the hospitable roofs of natives 

and foreigners, and does not meet with any of 
those terrible adventures that befall explorers 
who, forsaking the beaten track, push their way 
into the unknown wilderness, where every step 
in advance results in a discovery of at least 
some new fact or object.. He not even once 
falls down a precipice, nor finds himself in the 
claws of a tiger, or on the point of being 
scalped, or made ready for being roasted alive 
at some cannibal feast. Huge serpents he only 
sees in captivity, alligators prefer the duck he 
places on the lake to a quiet snap at his arms 
or legs; and the only leopard seen is a very 
young one, which runs away as fast as its legs 
can carry it. Yet there are some stirring scenes 
to go through, and some hairbreadth ’scapes 
even in Java. The book is full of them, but 
they happened to other people, not the author 
and his wife, and they are here recorded as 
they were told. This is the real source of the 
so-called travellers’ tales; and formerly it was 
thought quite legitimate that a traveller who 
got hold of such narratives should, in relating 
them for the benefit of the general public, make 
himself the hero of all of them. The practice 
is now almost discontinued, except by a few 

Americans, who do not seem to mind bein 

found out. And such “interesting romancers, 

as we heard a Spanish lady call an American 
envoy who had written a book on Central 

America, are always found out ;—not, perhaps, 

by the home public, but by the very people 

whose countries they have visited, and whose 
private and public life they have laid bare. No 
sooner is a book of travels published, than 
copies are sent to the countries it treats on, 
and by means of our present system of rapid 
communication they are read almost as soon 
there as in England. And to see how minutely 
such books are dissected by the local press, and 
what names the author is called if found trip- 

ping! Our severest censure would sound mild 

in comparison. But these local reviews do & 

great deal of good, acting as they do as useful 
checks on writers too much given to romancing. 


This is the real reason why modern books of 


travels seem so tame in comparison with those 
published when steam was not yet applied to 
purposes of locomotion, and why a man may 
now go from one end of Java to another with- 
out encountering there more adventures than 
he would in passing through more civilized 
countries. 
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——— - 

M. d’Almeida embarked at Singapore, and 
jn four days’ time found himself safely lodged 
jn Batavia, where he obtained a few glimpses 
of the Dutchman’s mode of life :— 

“The Dutchman rises (says the author) gene- 
rally at five A.M., lights his cigar, and then sallies 
forth to take his stroll, or, as the natives term it, 
nakan angin, signifying, literally, to eat the wind. 
About seven he returns to partake of a collation of 
eggs and cold meat, after which he drinks his tea 
or coffee, and smokes again. He then takes his bath, 
throwing buckets of water over his head, after the 
manner adopted by all who reside in Eastern climes. 
After the enjoyment of this necessary luxury, he 
puts on his day suit, always of light texture on 
account of the heat, and generally white, and enter- 
ing his carriage, is driven to his kantor, or house 
of business. If he is a wealthy citizen, he probably 
returns home at twelve, at which hour the break- 
fasi—as it is termed, though at mid-day—awaits 
him, consisting of all kinds of Eastern delicacies, 
rice, curry, and endless sambals, or small piquant 
sidedishes. After this heavy meal, Morpheus waves 
his wand over Batavia, and all his votaries who can 

e the time, retire to digest their food in a siesta 
of from two to three hours’ duration. Rising from 
this sleep the first cry is Spada—a contraction for 
Sapa ada, ‘ Who is there?’—which is immediately 
followed by Api—‘light’—a demand promptly 
attended to by some boy, who, prepared for the 
summons, quickly appears with a cigar-box, con- 
taining five hundred or more Filippinos, or primeros, 
in one hand, and a lighted Chinese joss-stick in the 
other; while another boy brings a tray, on which is 
a cup of tea and some cakes. Another delicious 
cold bath generally succeeds the smoke, after which 
the luxurious European retires to dress for the 
evening, reappearing with the usual mouth appen- 
dage, and a stick in hand—no hat, of course, for 
the Batavian fashion is for neither gentlemen or 
ladies to wear anything on their heads, except when 
they goto churchonSundays. Thusattired, he wends 
his way quietly to the Koningen’s Plain, or to that 
of Waterloo, to gaze on the élite and fashion walk- 
ing or driving about, which the ladies do in full 
dress—décolleté—and wearing ornaments in their 
hair. The carriages containing gentlemen are dis- 
tinguished by the lighted joss-stick in the hand of 
one of the footmen, who stands behind his master, 
ever ready to present the aromatic torch. The 
quantity of cigars consumed in a day by one indivi- 
dual is really astonishing, and the rapidity with 
which each is smoked is remarkable. From per- 
sonal experience, I should say Dutchmen in the 
East are much greater smokers eventhan Spaniards. 
On reaching home after his promenade, our Dutch- 
man partakes of orange bitters, diluted in Kirsch- 
wasser—Hollands—or brandy, as a stimulus to the 
appetite ; and then, after the enjoyment of another 
weed, the Mandoer, head-servant, or butler, an- 
nounces dinner. When the ladies retire from dessert, 
cigars are immediately handed round, and cups of 
excellent Java coffee. * * The gentlemen generally 
sit but a short time after the ladies leave, adjourning 
after them to the drawing-room, where they con- 
tinue to puff vigorously at their lighted cigars, to 
the perfume of which the ladies never make any 
objection. As this roomalways opens on a verandah, 
some retire to seek the coolness of the night air, 
while others while away the time by music and 
chit-chat, &c., retiring generally about eleven or 
twelve, to renew the same life next day.” 

There are but few sights to be seen in 
Batavia. After you have visited the Museum, 
containing many relics of Buddhism, Hindoo 
deities, and all sorts of native weapons,—the 
Governor’s town palace, the hospitals and bar- 
tacks, you have taken stock of nearly all that 
interests an ordinary traveller. But the life of 
the natives and foreigners, both European and 
Asiatic, presents much that is curious. The 
author noticed a novel kind of advertisement 
adopted by the Chinese population, rather 
tumerous in the island though very heavily 
taxed, that of exhibiting an empty flower-pot, 
Meaning, “A young lady is in the house; hus- 
band wanted”; and perhaps to Chinese notions 





not more strange than the tempting offers of 
marriage sometimes inserted in our cheap 
periodicals. 

Our author having obtained permission to 
travel through the districts of the native princes, 
now reduced to mere administrators of local 
affairs, purchased a travelling carriage and 
started for the interior. He thus saw a good 
deal of the country and its people not generally 
known. Whilst at Surabaya, he makes the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

“The natives like to sit and enjoy the cool night 
air on the banks; and as evening is the most 
favourable time for ‘teaching the young idea how 
to shoot,’ you hear ever and anon, in passing by 
the houses, the shrill treble of children’s voices re- 
peating their elementary lesson, ‘ Ho no tjo ro ko, 
&c.”’ The sounds of music also are frequently heard. 
The gamalan is seldom allowed to remain long 
idle, while from the domicile of some devout Ma- 
homedan the nasal tone with which he chants his 
evening orisons attests the sincerity and soundness 
of his faith. There is a curious story connected 
with the Javanese alphabet, whether founded on 
fact or not I cannot say, but I should rather be 
inclined to think an invention, devised to impress 
the letters on the mind of juvenile pupils. If such 
is the case, we cannot but admire the native 
shrewdness in adopting such a plan. A certain 
priest, whilst walking through a forest, found he 
had lost his kriss; but feeling too fatigued to 
return in search of it, he approached a woodman 
busily at work, and begged him to seek it for him. 
The latter obeyed, and while he was absent, the 
priest and his servant, sitting on the clump of a 
forest tree, refreshed themselves with some food 
which they had brought with them. Some hours 
having elapsed without the return of the mes- 
senger, the priest began to feel uneasy at the pro- 
spect of not completing his long journey before 
nightfall, and despatched his servant in quest of 
the woodman. The former had not proceeded far, 
when he met the messenger returning with the 
kriss. As his master had given him strict orders 
not to come back without it, he requested the 
woodman to deliver it to him ; a request which the 
man, who anticipated a reward for his services, 
refused to grant. The consequence was, that a 
violent altercation took place, ending in the death 
of both. The story, told in the following manner, 
served as a sort of mnemonic aid to the young 
Javanese learning their letters :— 

Ho no tjo ro ko—He sent them both. 

Dho to so wo lo—Who fell out and quarrelled. 
Po do djo jo njo—They were equally courageous. 
Mo go bo tho ngo—Both were killed.” 

M. d’Almeida was present at the crater of 
the Bromok, when the annual offerings were 
made by a large assembly of people :— 

“The offerings generally consisted of cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, pine-apples, mangoes, and other fruits ; 
baskets of chickens recently fledged ; pots, prios, 
and baskets of rice; trays piled up with a variety 
of cakes exhaling incongruous smells; strips of 
calico and silk ; coins of silver, gold, and copper ; 
besides numerous other objects. After some 
minutes spent in prayer, the people going through 
all the external forms -prescribed by their creed, 
which often constitute the whole extent of their 
knowledge of it, each priest dipped his goupillon 
into the basket of water, which he took into his 
left hand, and muttering some words, sprinkled the 
offerings as they were brought to him. All the 
holy men then bowed down, and repeated a loud 
prayer, which was echoed by the young ponditas 
and some of the bystanders. The oldest of the 
priests next rose up, followed by all the others, 
repeating words which sounded like ‘Ayo! Ayo! 
Bromok !’ probably meaning ‘Forward, forward, 
to the Bromok!’ This was the signal anxiously 
expected. The mass of human beings now made 
a tremendous rush for the volcano, the first who 
succeeded in gaining the ridge believing himself 
favoured by fortune, and certain of future good 
luck. Some of the old priests would stop every 
now and then, bid their followers spread the mat, 
and prostrate themselves in prayer for fully five 
or ten minutes, a proceeding which struck me as 





savouring strongly of sham, for no doubt they were 
fatigued, and made a virtue of necessity. The 
roaring of the Bromok seemed greater than it was 
yesterday, a fact most probably attributable to the 
lightness of the atmosphere. The various families 
and individuals then handed their offerings to the 
priests, who again mumbled a few words over them, 
after which their owners hurled them down the 
crater, repeating, as they did so, some prayer or 
wish. Cocoa-nuts produced a faint boom, boom, 
as they came in contact with the shelving sides, 
and were lost for ever. Plantains, rice, and cakes 
were thrown down in baskets, sending back 
columns of dust as they gradually disappeared. 
Our hostess threw down a number of coins, and 
several small pieces of muslin.” 

There are some very good anecdotes about 
tigers, serpents and alligators, and some rather 
dramatic stories about native conspiracies, 
revolting soldiery, and cruelty of Javanese 
princes, too long for extract, but admirably 
calculated to enliven a book of this nature. 

Though we cannot agree with the author in 
thinking that the books hitherto written on 
Java are not calculated to give an adequate 
idea of the country and its people, and that 
the volumes now submitted will supply this 
deficiency, we would pronounce ‘Life in Java’ 
both entertaining and instructive. The author 
coquets a little too much with his knowledge 
of the Malay language, and the few scraps of 
Dutch he managed to pick up, by using them 
when there are good English equivalents; but 
these faults will be readily overlooked where 
the whole is so praiseworthy. He has not much 
eye for scenery, takes little interest in botany, 
but seems to be fond of zoological objects ; and 
if all the live things he and his wife collected 
reached home safely, they must have quite a 
zoological garden of their own. 





Voices from the Hearth: a Collection of Verses. 
By Isidore G. Ascher. (Montreal, Lovell.) 


Tue Canadas have not yet enriched the realms 
of poetry. One true poet they have within their 
borders,—Mr. D’Arcy M‘Gee,—who should 
not altogether give up to politics that which 
was meant for poetry. The principle of rebellion 
with him was fertile in fine and stately verse, 
when he was in “ould Ireland,” and we trust 
the strong feeling of his conservatism in his 
new home will yet inspire many a song. 

These ‘“ Voices” are from the hearth of a 
Canadian home. The writer having won some 
local fame, wishes for an English verdict on 
his verses. We have read his book, and con- 
clude, as the Yankees say, to give one in his 
favour. He will not startle the world for some 
time to come: he has not that to say which 
will arrest it on its busy way, nor the absolute 
power to compel it to lend an ear. But he has 
something of a genuine lyrical vein, and, we 
think, a true song-faculty. There is not much 
to criticize. We must protest, however, against 
such Cockney rhymes as “ charm” and “calm,” 
“awe” and “for,” which certainly will not 
bear transplanting. He is also too careless in 
using such words as “ vacuous ” and “imbued” : 
these make us expect to find “ fadeless” follow- 
ing them. For the rest, the lyrics will speak 
for themselves better than we can speak for 
them; and we shall quote two or three with 
but little comment. Here is a lively verse, in 
quoting which we desire our English compli- 
ments to be paid to Canadian Katie :— 

KATIE. 
The world may frown upon me, 
And care may make me sad ; 


But should I heed cold glances 
When Katie's looks are glad? 


The withered, palsied leaflets, 
Tossed by the wind and sleet, 

Might warm to life again, whene’er 
They fall at Katie's feet! 
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The trembling, winsome flowers, 
Are withered by the chill, 

But Katie smiles upon them, 
And they are lovely still! 


For Katie’s laugh is music, 
And Katie’s eyes are light ; 

And Katie’s looks pursue me, 
To sanctify my night. 


The following ‘ Madrigal’ has music in it— 
a touch of the quality which makes a song sing 
of itself :— 


Open the window, darling, 
And welcome the breath of Spring, 
For the spirit of Joy is abroad, 
And gladdens each sentient thing! 
My heart is drear as the wintry earth 
Shrouded in bleakest night, 
But thou canst banish its frosted cares, 
Spirit of Love and Light! 


Open the window, darling; 
I hear the gush of a song, 

That comes from the beautiful spring-time, 
Flitting, like Hope, along. 

My heart is sad as an autumn morn, 
Before the winter's blight, : 

But thou canst scatter its sorrowful mists, 
Spirit of Joy and Light! 

Open the window, darling, 
For nature’s heart is glad; 

There is no space on the jubilant earth 
For memories drear and sad; 

Our God may temper, with shades of woe, 
The hours’ silvery flight, 

But thou canst cheer the drooping soul, 
Spirit of Hope and Light! 

Open the window, darling ; 
The air which roams abroad, 

Life-giving, pure, and fragrant, 
Is surely a breath from God! 

Love me with all thy sweetness, 
And cast forth into the night 

The joyless thought within my soul, 
Vernal spirit of Light! 


The writer’s muse is essentially of the house- 
hold; and he cannot do better than continue to 
worship its gods, for there he is emphatically 
at home, as this pleasant little interior, seen by 
firelight, will witness :— 


Betwixt the glimmer and the gloom, 
The twilight beameth tenderly 
In dim rays o’er the dusky room, 
Like hope of immortality, 
That o’er the earth-bound spirit falls, 
And shineth through life’s prison walls. 


Our converse is of earthly things: 
Our little world of joys is pure, 

And silvery laughter peals and rings, 
Like flute-sounds in an overture, 

Swelling with sudden rise aloft, 

Or toning to a cadence soft. 


The firelight dances on the walls, 
In wavering streams of ruby light; 
A human ray that gladly falls, 
Cheering the mellow hours of night, 
While even hurrying Time does seem 
To linger by the lambent gleam! 
No shadow in our dear retreat, 

Nor heart-glooms, like the night-mists, rise; 
Love speaketh from the laughter sweet, 
Love danceth in the sparkling eyes! 
While in the radiance on the wall, 
God’s love, divine, seems over all! 


The wrathful storm tramps wildly by 
The desert waste of snows abroad; 

The keen winds rush with sullen cry, 
Like shrieks of horror on the road: 

Within, the lustre of a light, 

Like Israel’s pillar-flame at night! 

The writer is fond of certain English lyrists, 
whose poetry he has read quite enough. We 
can read them for ourselves, and do not appre- 
ciate Transatlantic echoes, which are apt to be 
so faint. Let him close such books, and tell us 
how life goes with them over there, and give 
us the real setting of it after nature. More life, 
and fuller, it is that we want, and that is just 
what the writer needs to make a poet of him. 





Man and Nature; or, Physical Geography as 


modified by Human Action. 
Marsh. (Low & Co.) 
In this volume Mr. Marsh has wrought out a 
curious subject with great industry. It is the 
common belief that man is gradually improving 
nature—making the earth more beautiful and 
fruitful. Mr. Marsh is of the opposite opinion : 


By George P. 





that man is defacing nature, and making earth 
into hell. 

There is a portion of the truth in what is 
urged, but not, we think, the whole truth. 

At the outset, it is not always easy to distin- 
guish between the results of man’s action upon 
the earth’s inhabited surface and the effects of 
geological and other natural causes. But when 
we direct our attention to localities specially 
suitable for our purpose we may show that great 
physical changes can, in some instances, be 
positively declared, and in others almost cer- 
tainly inferred, to have been produced by the 
labours and operations of man. In too many 
cases he has been a destroyer, and in all 
cases a disturber:—“ Wherever he plants his 
foot the harmonies of nature are turned to 
discords. The proportions and accommodations 
which insured the stability of existing arrange- 
ments are overthrown. Indigenous vegetable 
and animal species are extirpated and sup- 
planted by others of foreign origin, sponta- 
neous production is forbidden or restricted, 
and the face of the earth is either laid bare or 
covered with a new and reluctant growth of 
vegetable forms and with alien tribes of animal 
life.” Nevertheless, these intentional reyolu- 
tions, great as they may be, are insignificant when 
compared with the contingent and unpurposed 
results which have issued out of them. The 
wonderful balances of Nature once disturbed, 
her efforts to restore equilibrium produce move- 
ment after movement, until it is difficult to see 
where and when the end of the original viola- 
tion will appear. She avenges herself on man 
by letting loose on the provinces which he has 
defaced destructive energies hitherto kept in 
check by organic forces destined to be his best 
auxiliaries. “There are parts of Asia Minor, 
of Northern Africa, of Greece, and even of 
Alpine Europe, where the operation of causes 
set in action by man has brought the face of the 
earth to a desolation as complete as that of the 
moon.” This could perhaps be proved in detail ; 
but Mr. Marsh writes rather too much under the 
influence of one train of ideas when he adds,— 
“The earth is fast becoming an unfit home for 
its noblest inhabitant; and another era of 
equal human crime and human improvidence, 
and of like duration with that through which 
traces of that crime and that improvidence 
extend, would reduce it to such a condition of 
impoverished productiveness, of shattered sur- 
face, of climatic excess, as to threaten the 
depravation, barbarism, and perhaps even ex- 
tinction of the species.” 

Much more agreeable will it be to contem- 
plate the partial reverse of this picture. It is 
not, indeed, probable that human skill can or 
will restore the ancient fertility and salubrity 
of the Etruscan sea-coast, the Campagna and 
the Pontine Marshes, of Calabria, of Sicily, of 
Asia Minor and other desolated countries,—for 
topographical regeneration is much tardier than 
its opposite. Yet what is left unrestored in one 
place is partly compensated by new and vigorous 
cultivation and reparation in another, and 
perhaps it is part of a grand design—part of 
a divine purpose—that political and moral 
revolutions shall successively change the face 
of nature in different countries. The Italy of 
the Czsars is a bygone dream ; so likewise is the 
Britain of the Cesars. The once flourishing and 
populous cities of Southern Italy are in ruins, 
and the early garden is now a wilderness; but, 
on the other hand, the once uncultivated 
Britain is now more glorious and fruitful than 
the olden Italy, and the former wilderness now 
blossoms as the rose. 

Many curious points of inquiry present 
themselves in this direction. Which, for in- 
stance, are the most destructive of the successive 
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stages of social progress as respects the surface 
of the be pastoral condition (accordj 
to Mr. Marsh), and that of incipient statio; 
civilization; “or in the newly - discovered 
countries of modern geography, the colonia), 
which corresponds to the era of early civilization 
in older lands? In more advanced states of 
culture, conservative influences make themselves 
felt.” Yet these very influences are mos 
conservative accidentally. Man has no bene 
ficent purpose in his physical conservatism, but 
is mainly influenced by selfish motives. Ongg 
elevate this individual selfishness into collectiye 
physical conservatism, and man would be not 
merely the subduer, but also the regenerator of 
the ground which has been given over to his. 
industry. 

To instruct man in the methods of cop. 
servatism, and to qualify him to become a 
systematic regenerator where his predecessors 
have merely passed as destroyers, should be the 
main purpose of such a work as the one before 
us. Public instruction, too, should co-operate 
with the press, and the Legislature should stil] 
more directly regard the same issue than it hag 
ever yet done. In fact, it is only on a great 
scale, and by common consent, that grand 
results can flow from human action. We often 
become painfully aware of the effects of the 
work of human destroyers ;—we learn daily 
how war inflicts almost irreparable injuries 
on the earth, and how its exigencies demand 
natural spoliation and ruin. In the first two 
years, for example, of the present civil war in 
the United States, twenty-eight thousand 
walnut-trees were felled to supply a single 
European manufactory of gunstocks for the 
American market. Who then shall sum up 
the total injuries and desolations inflicted on 
nature by the whole of this war? How many 
generations will have to labour in the work of 
restoration in America ? 

Numerous natural agencies are considered in 
Mr. Marsh’s volume in connexion with the 
work of man. Vegetation, for instance, and its 
various active phenomena—as the flow of sap, 
influence of woods and forests on precipitation, 
on springs of water, on the seasons, on inun- 
dations and torrents ; American forest trees, 
royal forests, vitality of seeds, small forest 
plants, game laws, sylviculture, and indeed 
nearly everything of interest connected with 
trees and plants,—fall under consideration in 
these pages, and we pass the three hundredth 
page before we get out of the wood, and are 
favoured with a brief lamentation upon the 
“ Instability of American Life.” 

Herein appears the ruling defect of the work, 
—at least as respects its designation. As a 
laborious compilation of the observations of 
many little-known authors on physical pheno- 
mena, it offers instructive reading, especially 
in the notes, which form quite a distinguishing 
feature of the volume; but amidst the 
of torrents and inundations, in the vast silent 
forests, in the deep, boldly-scarred valleys, and 
on the lonely mountain elevations, one is con 
tinually prompted to exclaim “ Where is Man?” 
True, all these things are either by note or 
inference linked with human influence, but the 
link is often invisible. We are in a labyrinth 
which we are told has a clue, but it fatigues us 
to search for it, and we long fail to find it. 

When, at length, we arrive at the chapter on 
the Waters, we congratulate ourselves upon @ 
prospect of plain sailing, within sight of 
man. Nor are we disappointed, for we soon 
touch upon “Land artificially won from the 
Waters,” and we then get among dikes and 
islands enlarged by diking and drainage, and 
especially the draining of the Lake of Haarlem. 
It is, however, rather hard to extricate oneself 
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from these dikes and drainings; and even when 
we succeed, we still find ourselves in irrigated 
fields, and suffer “from the very prejudicial 
cliwatic effects” of irrigation for the cultivation 
of rice. Crossing irrigated lands is annoyingly 
dificult to all who have essayed the experiment ; 
por is it very encouraging to be again involved 
jx aqueous perplexities when we have really 
gcaped from the crossing and intercrossing 
water-channels, only to meet with river em- 
bankments, and the floods of the Ardéche, and 
the damage done by floods, and the scooping 
out and filling up of river-beds, and the causes 
and prevention of inundations. After so many 
watery dissertations, one is thankful to repose 
even on dry sands,—to begin with the origin 
of sand, to proceed to coast-dunes, and to spend 
some considerable time in examining their ex- 
terior and interior, unpromising as they at first 
appear. .A long time elapses before the author 
has done with dunes, and comes to the Suez 
Canal, the projected canal across the Isthmus 
of Darien, and other purposed works of canal- 
ization. After all this, the “ Incidental Effects 
of Human Action” do seem small; and, finally, 
the bulky volume tapers off tamely to its con- 
dusion. It is a great satisfaction to place one’s 
foot on land at last, even though that land be 
only “ River Sediment.” 

No intelligent reader of this book can fail to 
acknowledge the author’s research and aptitude 
for observing the kinds of phenomena of which 
he treats. As a student, a compiler, and a 
traveller, his company and accomplishments 
are more than commonly agreeable; and as an 
annotator, few writers are so copious—indeed, 
in this respect he reminds one of Matthias in 
his ‘ Pursuits of Literature.’ For this reason, 
the book may be taken up at any moment, and 
anote or two read with advantage. In these 
notes, too, Mr. Marsh displays his strong in- 
dividuality, and occasionally writes with amus- 
ing freedom. 

Tt will at once be inferred, from the foregoing 
observations, that the merits of Mr. Marsh’s 
work consist not so much in its unity of plan, 
or in its direct elucidation of its nominal sub- 
ject, as in its accumulation of extracts, facts, 
and observations more or less germane to the 
selected theme—some familiar to most scientific 
readers, but many others comparatively unfa- 
miliar, and generally curious and suggestive. 

The manner in which the book is constructed 
affords little opportunity for graces of style; 
and paragraphic statements of fact and infer- 
ence do not enable a critic to present extracts. 
In truth, the ability and industry of the author 
cannot be estimated by a few paragraphs. Those 
who may add the volume to their libraries will 
do well to read it at leisure; cursory readers 
will soon lay it down, and probably be blind 
to its real value, which is unquestionable. 

As we have already intimated, the notes 
are often the most interesting portions of these 
pages, especially when they contain (which, 
indeed, is but rarely) personal observations by 
the author. As an example, we cite the annexed 
notes, found below two of the pages of this 
volume treating of. birds and insects. These 
three notes will, we think, justify our commen- 
dation of this part of our author’s labours:— 


“Gulls hover about ships in port, and often far 
out at sea, diligently watching for the waste of 
the caboose. While the four great fleets, English, 
French, Turkish, and Egyptian, were lying in the 

phorus, in the summer and autumn of 1853, a 
young lady of my family called my attention to 
the fact that the gulls were far more numerous 
about the ships of one of the fleets than about the 
others. This was verified by repeated observation, 
and the difference was owing no doubt to the 
@teater abundance of the refuse from the cook- 





rooms of the naval squadron most frequented by 
the birds. Persons acquainted with the economy 
of the navies of the states in question, will be able 
to conjecture which fleet was most favoured with 
these delicate attentions.” 

“ Birds do not often voluntarily take passage 
on board ships bound for foreign countries, but I 
can testify to one such case. A stork, which 
had nested near one of the palaces on the Bos- 
phorus, had, by some accident, injured a wing, 
and was unable to join his fellows when they 
commenced their winter migration to the banks 
of the Nile. Before he was able to fly again, 
he was caught, and the flag of the nation to 
which the palace belonged was tied to his leg, so 
that he was easily identified at a considerable dis- 
tance. As his wing grew stronger, he made several 
unsatisfactory experiments at flight, and at last, 
by a vigorous effort, succeeded in reaching a passing 
ship bound southward, and perched himself on a 
topsail yard. I happened to witness this movement, 
and observed him quietly maintaining his position 
as long as I could discern him with a spy-glass. 
I suppose he finished the voyage, for he certainly 
did not return to the palace.” 

“The enthusiasm of naturalists is not always 
proportioned to the magnitude or importance 
of the organisms they concern themselves with. 
It is not recorded that Adams, who found the 
colossal antediluvian pachyderm in a thick-ribbed 
mountain of Siberian ice, ran wild over his 
trouvaille; but Schmid], in describing the natu- 
ral history of the caves of the Karst, speaks 
of an eminent entomologist as ‘der gliickliche 
Entdecker, the happy discoverer of a new coleo- 
pteron, in one of those dim caverns. How various 
are the sources of happiness! Think of a learned 
German professor, the bare enumeration of whose 
Rath-ships and scientific Mitglied-ships fills a page, 
made famous in the annals of science, immortal, 
happy, by the discovery of a beetle! Had that 
imperial ennuyé, who offered a premium for the 
invention of a new pleasure, but read Schmidl’s 
‘ Hohlen des Karstes,’ what splendid rewards would 
he not have heaped upon Kirby and Spence !” 

Of Mr. Marsh’s occasional freedom in his 
notes, one instance may suffice :— 

“‘When will the world be wise enough to unite 
in adopting the French metrical and monetary 
system? As to the latter, never while Christendom 
continues to be ruled by money-changers who can 
compel you to part with your sovereigns in France 
at twenty-five francs, and in England to accept 
fifteen shillings for your napoleons. I speak as a 
sufferer.” 

And who has not been a fellow-sufferer? 
We must not part with Mr. Marsh without ad- 
verting to his occasional discriminating glances 
at natural scenery. Take (as the best instance) 
this on the Lombardy poplar, which he calls 
“the most awkward of trees,” and the cypress:— 

“The poplar trembles before the blast, flutters, 
struggles wildly, dishevels its foliage, gropes 
around with its feeble branches, and hisses as in 
impotent passion. The cypress gathers its limbs 
still more closely to its stem, bows a gracious 
salute rather than an humble obeisance to the 
tempest, bends to the wind with an elasticity that 
assures you of its prompt return to its regal 
attitude, and sends from its thick leaflets a 
murmur like the roar of the far-off ocean.” 

Had a still more copious index to the nume- 
rous facts given in the notes been added, it 
would have greatly facilitated the reference to 
them, and have pointed out to many readers 
passages of interest which, we fear, will escape 
anything less than a close scrutiny. Such a 
scrutiny will be well repaid. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Wondrous Strange: a Novel. By the Author 
of ‘Mabel,’ &. (Newby.)—The incidents and 
plot of this exciting story justify its title. ‘Won- 
drous Strange’ belongs to a class of novels con- 
cerning which the Atheneum has spoken truths 
that have been by no means acceptable to certain 
writers. It is strongly sensational ; and as a work 





capable of carrying emotional readers through 
a succession of unpleasant feelings, it may justly 
claim rank amongst the most powerful tales of 
its kind. Its crimes and disasters are calculated 
to disturb a sensitive breast with every kind 
of creeping horror, crawling chill, and hideous 
surprise ; but in justice to the author it should be 
stated, that in many respects she is greatly supe- 
rior to the best of those objectionable artists whom 
she has been unfortunately induced to imitate. 
Her style is simple and spirited ; the gentlewomen 
of her drama dress, move, and speak after the 
fashion of English ladies ; and in many places her 
delineations of character, and moral reflections, 
afford conclusive indications that she possesses fine 
womanly qualities. The book isneitheragreeablenor 
wholesome, but it rousesinterest and holds attention; 
and amidst much that invites censure, it contains so 
much which extorts praise that we are but too ready 
to exercise forbearance towards its faults. The most 
repulsive character of the drama is Lady Letitia 
Strahan, a woman of beauty and fashion, who comes 
upon the scene at the Christmas revels of Leighton 
Hall, where the Right Honourable Mr. Cuthbert 
Erle and Mrs. Erle are entertaining a party of dis- 
tinguished political guests. The descriptions of the 
festive life of the country-house, and the affection- 
ate intercourse of Mr. and Mrs. Erle with their 
children, are artistic, and show actual knowledge 
of the society portrayed ; but their effect is lessened, 
if not altogether put out of sight, by the unnatural 
crimes of Lady Letitia. Smitten with unholy love 
for her brilliant host, and inflamed with cupi- 
dity as well as jealous hatred, Lady Letitia deter- 
mines to take vengeance on the woman who is 
married to the object of her affections, and to strip 
her of the diamonds which have lent splendour to 
her envied beauty. The time and means which 
the wicked lady selects for the accomplishment of 
her purpose are alike remarkable. Having returned 
from a county ball at Stanly-Mere, Mr. and Mrs. 
Erle’s guests, at an early hour of the morning, be- 
take themselves to rest. Before Mrs. Erle ascends 
to her bedroom, she kisses her husband and leaves 
him in conversation with his secretary. With 
customary consideration, the lady has sent her ser- 
vant to bed, and consequently is prepared to make 
her toilet for the night without the assistance of an 
attendant. Scarcely has she entered her chamber, 
when Lady Letitia noiselessly glides up to her, 
renders her insensible by a marvellously adroit ap- 
plication of chloroform, snatches from her head the 
brilliant tiara of diamonds, and stabs her in the 
body with a knife. When Mr. Cuthbert Erle, after 
the lapse of twenty minutes, enters his wife’s bed- 
room, ‘he saw her lying back in the arm-chair, 
which had been so close to him as he stood listening. 
Her dress had been loosened, leaving her white neck 
and arms bare, while down the snowy petticoat, and 
along the floor, to where his feet had crossed it, 
ran a thick stream of blood. He looked from the 
floor to that face from which the light and gladness 
of his heart had fled, never more to welcome him on 
earth, and then he put his hands to his head, and 
uttered a cry, such a cry as for its agony was never 
forgotten by those who heard it.” A coroner's 
inquest and a fruitless search for the murderer 
follow. Save in the minds of two persons, no sus- 
picion attaches to Lady Letitia, who is allowed 
to depart from Leighton Hall with her victim’s 
jewels. But this is not the sum of her successes 
and crimes. In due course, the lovely Jezebel 
fascinates Mr. Erle, becomes his wife, and on his 
appointment to be British ambassador at St. 
Petersburg accompanies him to Russia. In Peters- 
burg, she attends a ball from which her husband 
has declared his intention to be absent. Anxious to 
make an unusual display and to achieve signal con- 
quests, she wears all her diamonds. Unexpectedly 
returning to the ball, Mr. Cuthbert Erle seeks out 
his wife, discovers her in the centre of an admiring 
group, and to his horror beholds upon her head 
the same diamonds which had been snatched from 
his Geraldine at the time of her murder. Thus is 
the ambassador made aware that his second wife 
was the murderess of his first bride. Appalled 
at the detection of her infamy, but not utterly 
unnerved, Lady Letitia turns upon her husband, 
and endeavours to put an end to his life by poison. 
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How far she succeeds in this attempt, and what 
fortunes are ultimately assigned to the lady and 
her husband, it would be unfair to tell. Readers 
may not suppose that in briefly and imperfectly 
sketching Lady Letitia’s course we have given the 
main thread of the narrative. Of that lady's career 
we have merely revealed enough to show the style 
of entertainment provided in ‘ Wondrous Strange.’ 
We have neither time nor inclination to set forth 
all the intricacies and powers of a plot which com- 
prises three murders, a death by self-slaughter, 
a case of wife-beating, a superabundance of drunk- 
enness, and two or three instances of revolting 
cruelty to animals. Apart from the facts to which 
we have drawn attention, readers who delight in 
the horrible may extract from ‘Wondrous Strange’ 
a stock of sensational stimulant that will curdle 
their blood, cause their hair to stand on end, give 
them “pins and needles” in the region of the 
heart, and fix their eyes with a rigid stare for at 
least twenty-four hours. Of course, the incidents 
are unnatural and incredible; but in a notice of 
a ‘sensation novel” it would be ridiculous to 
object to the leading events on the ground that 
they are contrary to human experience and beyond 
belief. Moreover ‘ Wondrous Strange’ contains no 
extravagance for which the author cannot produce 
precedents from the writings of the most admired 
sensational artists. In her behalf, also, it may be 
stated, that while her faults are the faults of a 
school, her many redeeming qualities would in 
vain be sought for in the pages of her hysteric 
precursors. Upon the whole, ‘ Wondrous Strange’ 
is the most exciting, the least repulsive, and the 
best written sensation-novel that has been sub- 
mitted to our notice. So far, it is a success, but 
it is a success on which we cannot congratulate 
the writer. The pen which drew the character of 
Beatrice Erle is one from which we have a right 
to ask for sound and wholesome work. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Book of Ruth in Hebrew: with a Critically 
Revised Text, various Readings, including a New 
Collation of Twenty-Eight Hebrew MSS. (most of 
them not previously collated), and a Grammatical 
and Critical Commentary; to which is appended, 
the Chaldee Targum, with various Readings, Gram- 
matical Notes, and a Chaldee Glossary. By Ch. 
H. H. Wright, M.A. (Williams & Norgate.)— 
The editor states that he had two objects in view 
in commencing the present work, viz., to exhibit a 
specimen of a minute collation of Hebrew MSS., 
embracing not only variations in the consonants, 
but in the Masoretic vowels and accents, as well as 
to supply junior students with needful assistance 
in their early attempts totranslate Hebrew, without 
neglecting the requirements of advanced scholars. 
These purposes are fulfilled in the volume, which 
is highly creditable to the learning, talents, and 
philological attainments of Mr. Wright. The work 
is full and complete. The student will find every- 
thing in it necessary to a proper acquaintance with 
the interesting narrative contained in the canonical 
history of Ruth the Moabitess. It is well to have 
the result of so minute a collation of Hebrew MSS. 
as that which embraces the vowels and accents. 
If it were only to show what could be obtained 
from a similar collation of MSS. throughout the 
whole Bible, Mr. Wright has not spent his labour 
in vain. One sees from the present collation that 
nothing of consequence or value can be looked for 
from an examination of the Masoretic vowels and 
accents. Hence Kennicott and De Rossi were right 
in generally disregarding them. Even the con- 
sonantal variations in the Masoretic MSS. are com- 
paratively unimportant. The object of present inter- 
est to Hebrew scholars is the collection of Karaite 
Codices now at St. Petersburg, having the Baby- 
lonian vowel and accentual system, out of which 
the Masoretic was developed. If the various read- 
ings in these be not numerous and valuable towards 
the revision of the Old Testament text, nothing 
more need be looked for in that department of 
sacred criticism. The small specimen which Pinner 
gave a few years ago excited the curiosity for more: 
and the Firkowitcz collection, which Neubauer has 
begun to collate, will serve to satisfy the longing. 


Mr. Wright has given the Targum, with various 
readings and an excellent Glossary to it, which 
will introduce the student to an acquaintance with 
Chaldee. The critical and grammatical commentary 
on the Hebrew text is thorough and clear, omitting 
nothing that can throw light on the construction 
and meaning of the words, and accompanied by 
references to some of the best grammars, such as 
that of Kalisch. The general discussion of questions 


authorship, scope, &c., shows a scholar who has 
carefully examined the whole subject, and who 
writes of it in a becoming spirit. We are disposed 
to place the Book of Ruth later than Mr. Wright 
does; but this detracts little from the general ex- 
cellence of his remarks. While giving his own 
opinion, he gives a fair statement of the views of 
others. Perhaps he might have omitted, without 
disadvantage, the notes on accentuation, p. 67, &c., 
with which a learner is not likely, and ought not, to 
trouble himself. Of all existing selections from the 
Hebrew Bible specially made for the use of begin- 
ners in the venerable language in which the Old 
Testament has been written, the present edition of 
Ruth appears to us the best, reminding one of Wal- 


Lucian, once a favourite book with Greek readers. 
The editor has executed his design in a manner that 
deserves the thanks of every student of Hebrew; 
and we trust that he will see the reward of his labour 
in the use of his volume by junior classes at the 
Universities. Professors could not do better than 
make it a text-book. It is admirably fitted for that 
purpose. Genesis in Hebrew with a revised text 
was a good work; but Ruth is better. The editor 
has advanced in knowledge, exegesis, and accuracy. 

Schleswig- Holstein. By Patrick Matthew. (Spot- 
tiswoode & Co.)—Mr. Patrick Matthew modestly 
describes himself as “ a plain country farmer, of 
fifty-seven years’ practice, who has seen more years 
than men of the press, from their arduous employ- 
ment,usually reach ; who has had more opportunity 
to obtain a knowledge of facts, and more time to 
reflect.” The result of fifty-seven years’ patient 
study, philosophic meditation, and agricultural 
experience in the Carse of Gowrie, Perthshire, is a 
collection of five letters, in which the conduct of 
Denmark and the English press with regard to the 
Schleswig-Holstein question meets with merciless 
condemnation. ‘‘ In the following letters,” observes 
the bucolic pamphleteer in his Preface, “I attempt 
to disabuse my countrymen of the wrong impression 
they have taken regarding the German people and 
the Schleswig-Holstein question. This unfortunate 
misconception arises, in a great measure, from the 
gross misrepresentations of a partial, disingenuous, 
and sneering press, who seem to regard public 
feeling as an instrument it is their calling to play 
upon what stops they please, and, like the dissent- 
ing priest, find that cultivating the passions, espe- 
cially that of political antagonism, as the other does 
religious antagonism, pays better than cultivating 
kind feeling and kindred affection.” Mr. Matthew 
adds, “should current prejudices be too strong for 
removal, I rest confident that posterity—that future 
gentlemen of the press—will recognize the truth of 
my statements and accuracy of my views, as the 
present age is beginning to do in regard to other 
very different subjects which an age ago I had laid 
before the public,—so long to be neglected.” Clearly 
Mr. Matthew is no less qualified to act as an “ assist- 
ant for a state” than to “ keep a farm and carters.” 

Narrative of the Cretan War of Independence. 
Edited by A. Ioannides, M.D. Vol. I.—Students 
and politicians interested in Hellenic affairs will 
hear with satisfaction that Dr. Ioannides has pub- 
lished a sketch of the Cretan War, which he 
describes as a work ‘‘ based on the excellent and 
conscientious ‘ Apomnemopneumata of C. Critovu- 
lides,’ and, in fact, mainly an English paraphrase 
of that contribution to Cretan history. The present 
volume comprises the events of the period between 
the beginning of May, 1821, and April 15, 1824. 
The editor has been guilty of one singular omission. 
He neither gives us the name of his publisher, nor 
tells us where copies of his work may be obtained. 
Are we to infer that he is an author who does not 
wish to have readers? 


The Wooden Walls of Old England ; or, the Lives 





connected with the Book of Ruth, such as age, | 


ker’s admirable selection from the Dialogues of 


| of Celebrated Admirals. By Margaret Fraser Tytler, 
|(Hatchard & Co.)—Rodney, Howe, St. Vincsy 

| De Saumarez, Nelson, Collingwood, Sydney Smith, 
|and Exmouth, are the celebrated admirals whogg 
| lives have furnished Mrs. Tytler with materials fop 
| this book of naval adventure. The author has had 
practice as a writer for children, and she knows hoy 
to tell stories in a manner suited to the taste of 
most little people; but there is a looseness in hep 
grammar and vocabulary which she would do wel] 
to correct. Speaking of little Edward Pellew she 
says, “ His next feat was not so commendatory ; and 
sorry am I that truth compels me to tell of another, 
of your little hero being a rushaway from school.” 

A Handy Guide for the Draper and Haberdasher, 
Embracing Hints of the General Drapery Business, 
ce. ; the Result of Experience and Observation. (Pit- 
man.)—The advice in this book is of that general 
quality as to make it applicable to all young trades. 
men. Honesty, attention to business, and good 
conduct in and out of it, may be reckoned amo} 
the things which all persons would do well to 
observe. The author of this ‘‘ Handy Guide ” has, 
however, faults of his own which he might well 
correct. His assortment of maxims is displayed in 
infinite variety; he imports and imparts moral 
sayings regardless of expense: his remnants of 
philosophy are literally ‘‘ given away”; his prover. 
bial wisdom is not to be equalled by any other 
establishment; his wise saws are showy, if not 
sharp; and his modern instances are after the most 
striking patterns. But they are ofa shoddy quality, 
after all; and we do not know what profit young 
drapers and mercers may find in the assurance that 
‘‘a magnificent sun incomparably more extensive 
than the united planets of our system, may be, in 
our vision, a mere point.” A very magnificent sun 
indeed, far more so than the morality inculcated 
by this maxim of the master, who has acquired it 
by ‘‘ experience and observation,” and which tells 
drapers and mercers, that “ virtue and vice are rela- 
tive to Divine and human laws,”—a maxim that 
may perplex the mercer’s mind. That mind will 
more readily comprehend the matter-of-fact asser- 
tion, that ‘‘ money, as far as this world is concerned, 
is almost the one thing needful,”—an assertion of 
some looseness, but perhaps to be understood in 
some counter-sense. At all events, mercers and 
drapers who fail in business are recommended, by 
implication, to take to verse-making. The ‘genius 
of poetry,” says our experienced observer, “‘ may 
irradiate poverty, as sunshine may gild a dunghill!” 
True, but not agreeably picturesque. 

Memoir of Alexander Henry Rhind, of Sibster. 
By John Stuart. (Edinburgh, Neill & Co.)—This 
is one of the many memorials existing of amiable 
men and accomplished students, which have but a 
limited and a local interest, not merely from the 
restricted circle of topics to which the life of the 
subject was dedicated, but because small grace of 
genius has been thrown into the well-meant record. 
Mr. Rhind was a zealous Scottish antiquary, who 
died young. In these few words the tale of his 
calling and life is told. 

On Cottage Construction and Design. By C. W. 
Strickland. (Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. Strickland has 
paid some attention to his subject, but he writes 
with such confusion and verbosity, that in some 
places it is impossible to see what he means, whilst 
in other places a toilsome task to wade through his 
prolix sentences. Landlords who wish to supply 
the poor people of their estates with commodious 
and desirable dwellings, and also wish to compute 
the cost of effecting their benevolent object, will 
lay aside his volume with dissatisfaction. “The 
question of cost,” he says, “I have not gone into 
at all, partly because the difference of prices of all 
materials and labour in different parts of England 
is so great, that an estimate framed upon Yorkshire 
prices would be of very little value elsewhere ; but 
much more have I not done so, because I think that 
actual cost is a very secondary consideration.” Cost 
may be a secondary consideration, but still matters 
of minor importance ought not to be overlooked. 
Enlightened proprietors ready to expend money 
for their labourers’ comfort without a prospect 0 
adequate remuneration in the shape of rent, 00 
unreasonably like to see the limits of the sacrifice 
which they are about to make, But the worst fea 
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fares of | the brochure are the sanctimonious self-suf- 
ficiency with which the writer arrogates to himself 
the glory of being a Christian labourer, and the 
yindictive animosity with which he inveighs against 
the members of trades’ unions. Not content with 
dedicating his volume to his “ fellow-workmen in 
Christ’s kingdom,” Mr. Strickland specially enume- 
rates the classes of men whom he deems worthy to 
take rank with himself as “ fellow-workmen in 
Christ’s kingdom,” and then goes on to exclude from 
the sacred fraternity every man who has enrolled 
himself in a trades’ union. “ Let it not for a 
moment be supposed,” he exclaims, with fervour, 
deprecating suspicion that there lurks within his 
humane breast a single seed of tolerance for co-opera- 
tive societies, ‘‘that, amongst my fellow-workmen 
in Christ’s kingdom, I can include men who enter 
into unions, the purpose of which is to bully their 
employers and to oppress their fellow-workmen. 
The man who has sold his conscience to a club, and 
has become the slave of aclub delegate, is no longer 
a servant of the Prince of Peace, but has become a 
worshipper of Baal, and his idol is lawless power. 
He can have no sympathy with the work that Iam 
engaged in. His aim is to make the dwelling of his 
brother-workman as costly as possible ; to grasp as 
much as he possibly can for himself, in return for 
as little as possible of his own exertion. He makes 
it the object of his life to tear in pieces the society 
to which he belongs, to destroy in himself and in 
others, as far as he can do so, everything that is 
gentle and gentleman-like, and therefore like Christ. 
To such men I do not dedicate this book ; but, at 
the same time, I cannot but hope that the interest 
which is shown, in the present day, in the subject 
of providing decent houses for working men, will 
help, with many other things, to bring back even 
these misguided men to their right senses,-—will 
lead them to claim again that birthright which 
they have sold for a mess of pottage.” Such is 
the strain in which Mr. Strickland thanks God that 
he does not resemble those ‘‘ worshippers of Baal ” 
who combine to help each other. Is it inopportune 
toremind this angry Pharisee that care for the phy- 
sical welfare of the ‘‘ lower orders ” is not the only 
service due from the rich to the poor? 

Guide in the Sick Room. By R. Barwell. (Mac- 
nillan & Co.)—A useful little book, treating, not 
of doctoring, but of nursing. In illness, Dr. Bar- 
well advises a professional doctor, and not an 
amateur; but, nevertheless, much good may ensue 
from a careful perusal of these ‘‘simple and prac- 
tical direciious as to the best mode of performing 
cerfain offices about the sick, which are constantly 
necessary, and frequently ill done.” In the ailments 
ofbabiesand young children especially, much serious 
illness may be spared by care and good manage- 
ment, and it can never come amiss to any house- 
hold to have a short book of reference as to apply- 
ing leeches and dressing blisters, to making poul- 
tices or fastening bandages. There are also some 
excellent recipes for sick cookery, and rules as to 
the diet necessary in the various stages of fever. 
Cleanliness, air and warm clothing are strongly 
recommended ; and the “ general hints” are full of 
good sense and wisdom. 

A Change and many a Change. (Hatchard & Co.) 
~The tone of this tale for children will gain the 
approval of parents who are of opinion that play- 
room literature should abound in moral precepts 
and religious instruction. 

Leaves from the Records of St. Hubert’s Club ; or, 
Reminiscences of Sporting Expeditions, in many 
lands, By George E. Bulger, Captain 10th Regi- 
ment. (Booth.)—Capt. Bulger should have left these 
stories of sport in many lands where he found them. 
They are weak, disjointed things, and in every 
respect far below the average merit of tales of adven- 
ture. However much they may have gratified the 
dficers and men of the 10th Regiment, for whose 
amusement and edification they were originally 
printed, they will not hit the taste of more discern- 
ig readers. The wealth of notes appended to the 





Maurice Block. Tome premier, A—G. (Paris, 
Lorenz.)—Several years ago, in our notice of M. 
Block’s Dictionary of French Administration, we 
pointed out some of the difficulties which must 
necessarily attend the publication of any candid 
and independent work of this description in France. 
M. Block is a sensible and clear-headed man ; one 
whose opinion we should highly value if he had 
turned his attention to physical science or ancient 
history ; but it is too much to expect unbiassed 
writings on political subjects in the presence of an 
all-powerful Emperor. A political author in France 
is in the position of a young lady writing a theme 
at school ; he must not only write good grammar, 
but must also make his opinions square with the 
ideas of propriety entertained by the higher powers. 
The strongest man cannot dance a hornpipe in 
fetters, the quickest eye cannot discern distant 
objects in a fog. With the hand of censorship over 
him, the most resolute mind can hardly indulge in 
free speculation ; so that when a political work is 
brought out in Paris, it is as if Galileo’s scientific 
views had been sent forth to the world after being 
corrected and arranged by the Pope and Cardinals. 
The omission of the word ‘‘ Emperor” from the former 
Dictionary was rather remarkable, and tended to 
show how careful M. Block and his collaborators 
are obliged to be. In the present work we find a 
brief article on that dangerous expression, and we 
are delighted to learn that it is derived from a 
Sabellian word embratur, and that the Roman 
armies used originally to confer the title imperator 
by acclamation on the field of battle. But we find 
very little about the French Emperor, or his em- 
pire; and we certainly should have liked to know 
a little more about Napoleon the Third and his 
prerogative. We are enabled, however, to gather, 
that ‘‘recent facts” have proved that there may be 


constitutional Emperors, and that the Czar of | 
| of Self-Interpreting Physiological Symbols; based 


Russia is now the only Empereur absolu! Des- 
potism, it appears, is a different thing from absolute 
power ; but we are at a loss to understand how,— 
except in this, that the former expression is only 
used conventionally as a term of reproach. If this 


be the case, it is not a political word, and might | 


have been omitted from the Dictionary altogether. 
In the article on contrat politique we have a length- 
ened comparison of the theories of Hobbes and 
Rousseau, two of the most incorrigible theorizers 
that ever lived. The contributor’s own view ap- 
pears to be, that the sovereign receives his power by 
the free consent of the community, and that when 
he has once accepted it, the contract is formed. 
The implied terms of the agreement are, first, 
that the people may not hinder the prince in the 


exercise of his functions, and secondly, that the | 


prince must not infringe the fundamental laws. If 
anybody can tell us who is to make the funda- 
mental laws, and who is to decide when they are 
broken, we shall be very much obliged. In the 
mean time we thank M. Block for his statistical 
and historical articles, which will render this French 
Political Dictionary an uncommonly useful book on 
almost every subject except French Politics. 

Our reprints include: three volumes of English 
Poets, edited by Robert Bell, containing The 
Poems of William Shakspeare, The Poems of 
William Cowper, and The Poems of Ben Jonson 
(Griffin & Co.),—Mr. Buckland’s Manual of 
Salmon and Trout Hatching (Tinsley Brothers),— 
Mr. Whitworth and Sir J. Emerson Tennent, from 
‘Fraser's Magazine’ (Madden),—and Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall have added to their ‘Select 


Popular Authors,” Mr. Ainsworth’s Cardinal 
Pole.—In second editions we have before us, The 
Dean’s English: a Criticism on the Dean of Canter- 
bury’s Essays on the Queen’s English, by G. 
Washington Moon (Hatchard & Co.),—The Phy- 


sical Geology and Geography of Great Britain, by | 
A. C. Ramsay (Stanford), — The Novelties of | us hope profitable, ‘ 
| since the memorable gathering of the same body at 


Romanism, by C. H. Collette (Religious Tract 





| year at Warwick, terminated on Tuesday last. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Composi- 
tion, by the Rev. T. K. Arnold (Rivingtons).—The 
miscellanies may also be announced, Volume II. of 
Mr. Tytler’s History of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo),— Volume I. of the Rev. J. H. Hinton’s 
Theological Works (Houlston & Wright), — Testi- 
monies concerning Slavery, by M. D. Conway 
(Chapman & Hall),—Remarks on Horses’ Teeth, 
addressed to Purchasers, by W. Miles (Longman), 
—The Amateur’s Manual of Photography, edited 
by R. Kingham (Kingham), — The Situation 
(Hardwicke),—The Comic Guide to the Royal 
Academy for 1864, by the Gemini (Nichols),— The 
Laws of Croquet as played bythe Medesand Persians, 
edited by Rab-Mag (Hatchard & Co.),— Rapport 
du Baron de Pfordten, Ministre de Baviere: Prés 
la Diéte Germanique; Sur la Didte Germanique ; 
Sur la Succession dans le Schleswig- Holstein (Frank- 
fort, Sauerlaender),— Walch’s Tasmanian Almanac, 
1864 (Simpkin),— Volume I. of The Social Science 
Review (Hutchison),—Mr. Bateman’s Hymns and 
Melodies (Houlston & Wright),—Three series of 
Congregational Chants and Anthems (Jackson),— 
Volume II. of Kitto’s Cyclopadia of Biblical 
Literature (A. & C. Black),—Social Science Trans- 
actions for 1863 (Longman),—Volume XXVII. 
of The Monthly Packet (Mozley),—and Mr. Black’s 
Chart of Life Assurance Associations (Stanford),— 
The Third Annual Report of the Acclimatisation 
Society of New South Wales (Sydney, Cook),— 
Trifles for Travellers, by the Rev. R. Henniker 
(Murray & Co.),—Bacon’s Guide to American 
Politics; or, a Complete View of the Fundamental 
Principles of the National and State Governments, 
with Respective Powers of Each (Low),—E£yypt: 
Chapters from an Autobiography (Tweedie),—The 
Battle of Lansdown, and other Poems (Simpkin), 
—Visible Speech: every Language Universally 
Legible, exactly as Spoken, accomplished by means 


on a Discovery of the exact Physiological Relations 


| of Sounds, by A. M. Bell,—Zngland’s Bards, 1864, 
|or 100 Guinea Prize Poems (Day & Son),—and 


Nachrichten iiber die Fortschritte der Astrometeoro- 
logie, von F. A. Schneider (Asher & Co.). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbot’s Sight and Touch, 8vo. 5/6 cl. 
Bell’s English Poets (Early Ballads), fe. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Bertie Bray, by author of ‘Sir Victor's Choice,’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ 


Bider’s Religious Reformation Imperatively Demanded, 8vo. 5/el. 


! Bonar’s Poets and Poetry of Scotland, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. gt. 


Bullock’s Polish Experiences, 1853-4, er. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Donne, Wotton, Walton, &c., Lives of (Elzevir Series), 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Fairbairn’s A — of Cast and ki Iron to Building, 16/ 
Fairbairn’s Mi Js and Millwork, Pt. 1, 2nd edit. 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Famous Events in General History, imp. 8vo. 3/6 plain; 7/ colrd. 
Fitzgerald’s ‘* Le Sport” at Baden, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Godley (John Robert), Selections from Writings, 8vo. 16/ }-roan. 
Good Stories, edit. by E. Clarke, 2nd series, cr. 8vo. 1/6 limp cl. 
Gossiping Photographer at Hastings. 16 photos, 4to. 21/ cl. gt. 
Gossiping Photographer on the Rhine, 16 photos, 4to. 21/ cl. gt. 
Grantham’s Iron Ship-building, 4th edit. folio, 25/ swd. 

Grant’s Infant es ismo. 1/ el. i ; 
Guilty, or Not Guilty? by Mrs. Gordon Smythies, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Handbook to France (Murray), new edit. post 8vo. 10/ el. 
Howitt’s Sketches, Natural History, illust. roy. 16mo. 3/6 cl. 
Imperial Bible Dictionary, ed. by Fairbairn, Vol. 1, imp. 8vo. 34/ 
Letters and Papers, Hen. 6th, ed. by Stevenson, V. 2, Pt. 1 & 2, 20/ 
M‘Ilvaine’s Righteousness by Faith, &c., 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Order and Disorder, or Charles the Thoughtless, 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Planché’s Cerner of Kent, Ash next Sandwich, illust. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Pearce’s Weather Guide Book, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 


| Reid’s Ocean Waifs, fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl 


3/6 cl. r ’ 
Ruined Castles, North Wales, illust. photographs, imp. 16mo. 2/6 
Shelton’s Saul, a Dramatic Poem, 12mo. 2/6 cl. ¥ 
Smith’s Memorials of Old Birmingham Men, &c., royal 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Snowdon Crystals, Original Poems, fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Whately’s Judgment of Conscience, and other Sermons, 4/6 cl. 
Williams’s Practical Grammar of Sanskrit Language, 3rd edit. 15/ 
Wollaston’s Therme Romano-Britannice, 4to. 7/6 cl. 

Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon, Abridged, square, 8/6 cl. 





[ADVERTISEMENT.]—STATE OF THE CROPS. — The 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE of This Day contains a Full Account of the 


. P “CU | STATE OF THE CROPS throughout the country.—Order 
Library ” Mr. and Mrs. Asheton ; or, the Listening | 


-_ | of any Newsvender. 
Nymph, and to their “Standard Editions of | 


A single copy sent on receipt of six 
stamps.—Office for Advertisements, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. : 
Tue Annual Meeting of the Institute, held + 
has proved the most generally agreeable, and let 
congress that has taken place 


Edinburgh in 1856. The central nature of the 
locality selected as head-quarters, and the great 
number of interesting places within easy reach of 


Society), — La Terre et les Mers, ou Description 
Physique du Globe, par Louis Figuier (Hachette), 
—and England, the United States, and the Southern int ) N r 
Confederacy, by Dr. Sargent (Hamilton).—In | the excursionists, combined with extreme favour- 
fourth editions we have, Questions upon Scripture | ableness of the weather, afforded in themselves the 
History, by the Rev. J. Beaven (Rivingtons),—and | most important elements of success. 


Meagre text raises a smile. Capt. Bulger does not 
Venture to use the word Latakia until he is in a 
Position to assure the public, on the authority of 
&weekly paper, that it is the name of a Syrian 
tobacco, 


Dictionnaire Général de la Politique, par M. 
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The proceedings commenced on Tuesday, July 
‘26, with the usual ceremonies, consisting in 
speeches of welcome and mutual congratulations. 
In the evening a paper was read by Mr. Bloxam, of 
Rugby, ‘On some Rare and Curious Sepulchral 
Monuments in Warwickshire of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries’; and the Rev. J. R. Green 
read an elaborate and interesting paper, ‘On the 
Siege of Kenilworth in the time of Henry the Third. 
‘On Wednesday morning the following papers were 
appointed to be read:—‘The Parliament, or the 
Dictum of Kenilworth,’ by the Rev. C. H. Harts- 
horne, ‘Notes on the Domesday-Book for War- 
wickshire,’ by Mr. C. Twamley, and ‘ The Life and 
Times of John de Stratford, Chancellor of King 
Edward the Third,’ by the Dean of Chichester. 
The members of the Institute then proceeded 
to Warwick Castle, where the Rev. Mr. Harts- 
horne pointed out the: architectural features and 
gave a lucid account of the historical events asso- 
ciated with them. Mr. G. Scharf conducted the 
visitors through the apartments of the Castle, 
giving a general description of the pictures and 
works of art therein contained, and dwelling occa- 
sionally on the artistic merits of the more cele- 
brated paintings. Upon leaving the Castle, the 
members proceeded by way of Guy’s Cliff to Stone- 
leigh Abbey, where they were received by the 
owner, Lord Leigh, Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
and President of the Institute for the time being. 
After examining the architectural remains, the 
numerous paintings and works of art in the various 
apartments, and enjoying the gardens, the company 
sea to Kenilworth Castle, where Mr. Harts- 

orne dilated upon the historical events connected 
with the building, and explained its various archi- 
tectural changes. The following day was devoted 
to an expedition to Coventry, where the members 
were received by the Mayor and Corporation in 
St. Mary’s Hall. Within this venerable building 
temporary cases were erected for the display of 
various charters, documents and historical relics. 
Numerous autographs and rare signatures excited 


considerable interest ; especially an inventory of 
the city plate, taken in 1442, and a register of names 
of the brothers and sisters of the Trinity Guild, 
among which, that of Shakspeare occurs at an 


early period. In St. Michael's Church, one of the 
largest parish churches in England, Mr. Beresford 
Hope reminded the visitors, that within these walls 
the famous ‘Coventry Mysteries” were formerly 
enacted. Mr. Bloxam said that some of the dresses 
used in these performances were now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Staunton, of Warwickshire. On 
Friday the venerable city of Lichfield was visited 
by a very large party. The members assembled in 
the Guildhall, a noble structure erected’ on the 
site of the ancient Bishop’s Hall,—in which Prof. 
Willis gave a most interesting account of the 
architectural history and features of the cathedral. 
He dwelt especially on the peculiarity of the roof 
being of an uniform height throughout, and also 
called attention to the comparative insignificance 
of the clerestory of the nave, which consisted, in- 
stead of the usually lofty windows, merely of tri- 
angular windows with bulging sides, Mr. C. Win- 
ston read a valuable paper on the fine painted 
glass in the east windows of the Cathedral. In the 
course of his remarks he deprecated the present 
routine-like system of employing glass-painters, and 
expressed a desire for artists with a more original 
and independent power of workmanship. An artist 
skilled in archeology has little chance, he observed, 
of attaining positive excellence or maintaining a 
genuine originality. All that he does can only 
be reproduction within very inconvenient limits. 
Prof. Willis resumed his architectural explanations 
in the Cathedral itself, where Mr. George Gilbert 
Scott also afforded special information upon several 
important points of detail, which the restorations 
recently carried on under his superintendence had 
brought to light. Mr. Scott likewise explained the 
various circumstances that had led to occasional 
innovations in the internal arrangements. 

The business of the following day opened with 
the reading of papers:—‘ Boscobel and the Escape 
of Charles the Second,’ by the Rev. G. Dodd; ‘On 
Maxstoke Castle,’ by Mr. J. Fetherston; and 
‘Some Notices of the Shakspeare Family,’ by Mr. 





R. Holmes, were announced, but could not all be 
read on account of the time required for the excur- 
sion to Stratford-upon-Avon. On the way to Strat- 
ford the pilgrims enjoyed a sight of Charlecote 
House and Park, a place rendered especially famous 
from its having been the scene of one of Shak- 
speare’s youthful exploits, and from the remarkable 
manner in which he afterwards pilloried the owner 
of the property. The house contains some interest- 
ing pictures, especially two portraits, one of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and the other of a Sir 
Thomas Lucy, painted, life-size, by Isaac Oliver, 
the miniaturist; two fine hawking subjects, by 
Wouvermans; and a portrait of Federigo, Duke 
of Mantua, by Raphael. The latter picture, very 
fine in itself, is also interesting from having for- 
merly been in the collection of Charles the First. 
It was taken abroad on the dispersion of the royal 
property, and subsequently purchased by Mr. Gray, 
of Harringay House, Hornsey; thence it passed, 
through the hands of a well-known picture-dealer, 
to the present collection at Charlecote. The monu- 
ments of the Lucys, preserved in the neighbouring 
church, engaged considerable attention, especially 
that of the third Sir Thomas Lucy and his wife, 
sculptured at a great cost by Bernini. The effigies 
now lie in a chapel, opening out of a church, newly 
built by Mr. Gibson; but they no longer retain 
their original position, with feet to the east. The 
colours remaining on the sculptures connected with 
the second Lucy afford a fair example of the effect 
of time, and of the extent to which, even in crude 
materials, colouring may be carried, without pro- 
ducing a detrimental effect. An instance of crude, 
harsh and ignorant application of colour came 
jarringly upon the eyes of the visitors when they 
entered the Church at Stratford, and came within 
sight of the monument of Shakspeare. It is much 
to be regretted that so coarse and fierce a turn 
should have thus been given by modern painting 
to the expression of an otherwise soft and benevo- 
lent countenance. Whilst the party were in the 
church, the vicar, the Rev. G. Granville, gave 
some account of the architecture of the church, 
and of its collegiate foundation. At the suggestion 
of Mr. Beresford Hope, he also detailed the process 
adopted in clearing off Malone’s justly-stigmatized 
whitewash from the monumental bust of Shak- 
speare, and stated that, with the exception of par- 
tially replacing the paint where it had actually 
been worn off, the bust now appeared in the same 
colours as before their concealment through the 
meddling zeal of the commentator. The house in 
which Shakspeare was born was the chief object of 
curiosity to the archzologists, and became their 
principal rendezvous towards the later part of the 
day. In the Museum, formed in one of its ground- 
floor apartments, is now deposited an interesting 
collection of Shakspeare relics, including various 
folio editions of his plays, and the very remarkable 
letter written to him by Richard Quiney, whose 
son afterwards married Shakspeare’s daughter, 
asking for a loan of 30/7. In the room upstairs, 
over this, are some portraits of moderate value, 
one a portrait of Mrs. Garrick, and another a 
chalk drawing by Ozias Humphries, taken from 
the Chandos picture. Another portrait of Shak- 
speare, from the collection of the Bishop of Ely, 
has also been promised to this locality by Mr. H. 
Graves, of Pall Mall. But a more important con- 
tribution is the very fine impression, in an earlier 
state than any hitherto known, of the Martin 
Droeshout engraving of Shakspeare, which appears 
in the folio editions of his works. This 
precious example of portraiture, in which the 
expression is more benign, and appears much 
softer than in the ordinary impressions, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Halliwell, from Mr. Lilly, for the 
Stratford Museum, at the price of one hundred 
guineas. The Mayor of Stratford, before the 
departure of the company, related the various steps 
that had been taken to secure possession of the 
Shakspeare tenement to the public for ever, and 
described the authorities adopted in effecting the 
restorations which the security of the fabric had 
rendered necessary. He concluded with a well- 
merited testimony to the care, zeal and enterprise 
of the chief mover in all these operations, Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell. 





On Monday an excursion was made, in 
ance with an invitation from Mr. C. Fet 
Dilke, to Maxstoke Castle and Maxstoke Priory 
The Temporary Museum, which was established 
under the management of Mr. C. Tucker, in 4, 
spacious hall of the Corn Exchange at Warwi 
was a brilliant scene on two evenings, whe ; 
was opened by gaslight. The museum way j 
excellent order on the opening day, and attracts 
a large number of visitors during the week. Ty 
following were among the most remarkable cong, 
butions :—‘A Portrait of Sir W. Wilson, 
Architect of St. Mary's Church,’ exhibited by pg. 
mission of the Mayor of Warwick,—‘ View ¢ 
Warwick Castle, from across the River,’ a delicay 
and well-executed picture, contributed by M, 
Kelynge Greenway, —‘ Lord Mordaunt, Baron ¢f 
Turvey,’ the property of Sir C. Mordaunt, Bart, 
‘Sir Nicholas and Lady Throkmorton of Coughtm 
Court, A. Dnt. 1576,’ exhibited by Sir W. Throck. 
morton, Bart.,—‘Sir L’Estrange Mordaunt, Bar, 
June 26, 1611,’ holding a staff in his right hand ani 
a hooded falcon on his left, a curious picture cop. 
tributed by Sir C. Mordaunt, Bart.,—‘Sir Thoma 
Leigh of Stoneleigh, zr. 70, Lord Mayor of Lon. 
don at the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth,’ from 
Stoneleigh Abbey, exhibited by Lord Leigh, 
together with ‘Thomas Lord Leigh, who received 
Charles the First at Stoneleigh when the gates of 
Coventry were shut against him’: a dignified stand. 
ing figure, wrapped in a brown satin robe, and 
pointing to a skull,—‘ Jane, wife of Arthur Gre. 
gory and daughter of Sir John Ferrers, of Tam. 
worth,’ a good picture by Cornelis Janssen, signed, 
and dated 1624,—the Duchess of Feria, contributed 
by Lord Dormer. This is an interesting Spanish 
picture, and represents Jane Dormer standing, in 
a rich dress, resting her left hand on a chair, and 
holding a handkerchief in the right, —‘Fresco-Paint. 
ing from Pompeii,’ a fragment containing two 
figures, Mercury seated, and Apollo with a lyr 
standing by him, the property of the Rev. John 
Lucy. Asmall but very excellent head ofa swarthy- 
complexioned young man holding a bunch of flower, 
entitled ‘Geronimo Diodati,’ from Mr. Beckford’s 
tower at Bath, exhibited by Mr. J. H. Anderdon, 
—‘La Princesse Sophie Palatine,’ mother of 
George the First, painted by Honthorst, and dated 
1640,—‘ The Queen of Bohemia,’ a full - length 
picture, dressed in black, and gathering some red 
roses from a balustrade near her, signed and dated 
G. Honthorst, 1642. These two pictures are inter. 
esting contributions from the well-known colle: tion 
at Combe Abbey, the property of the Eas of 
Craven.—‘ Henry Wise, of the Priory, Warwick, 
who planted Kensington Gardens,’ a spirited por- 
trait, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, bearing his initials, 
exhibited by Mr. H. C. Wise, of Woodcote,— 
‘Sir William Dugdale,’ a life-sized picture, seated 
in his library, painted by Borsseler, contributed by 
Mr. W. S. Dugdale,— Portrait of ‘Nicholas Iffler, 
exhibited by Mr. Greenway, —‘ The Emperor 
Maximilian and his Sister,’ a curious picture on 
panel, by Lucas Cranach, whose device of a dragon 
appears as usual in the background; the property 
of the Earl of Warwick. Several views of Warwick 
Castle, painted by Canaletto about 1746, when he 
first visited England, are contributed by the Earl 
of Warwick, and afford very curious illustrations 
of topographical changes, as well as peculiarities 
in the costume of the nobility of that period. Por- 
traits of Queen Anne Boleyn and her sister Mary, 
well-known pictures, also contributed from Warwick 
Castle.—‘ Lord Robert Brooke, who was killed at 
the siege of Lichfield, a.p. 1642,’ a fine portrait, 
exhibited by the Earl of Warwick, together with 
the identical buff doublet in which he was shot. 
—A large and curious picture representing ‘The 
Deeds of Valour of Sir John de Astley,’ of the 
period of Henry the Sixth. This picture, contrl- 
buted by Mr. Newdegate, M.P., from Arbury, 8 
on canvas, and was painted late in the last century, 
as the following inscription upon it clearly indicates: 
“1773, Sir John Astley, Bart., gave this to Sit 
Roger Newdigate, Bart., as an Heir Loom to 
Astley Castle.” The canvas displays two large cen- 
tral compartments, one over the other, and four 
smaller pictures, placed column-wise, on each side. 
The subjects are entirely chivalric and relate solely 
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to tournaments. The picture was evidently copied 
aoe well-known engraving in Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire, to which the painter’s imagination sup- 

-.4 the colours. The engraving itself was probably 
taken from some genuine painting of the period 
of Henry the Eighth, which may, again, have 
been derived from an illumination of the fifteenth 
century. A large pedigree, roughly painted in 
distemper colours, “ water-work,” upon coarse 
canvas, and known as the “ Ely picture,” dating 
about 1696, was exhibited by Sir W. Throckmor- 
ton, Bart., from Coughton Court. A large case in 
the centre of the Museum was appropriated to a 
collection of the rare and early editions of Shak- 

are’s plays. The contributors of the folios were 
as follows:—First edition (1623); 1. Mr. A. J. 
Beresford Hope (very fine copy); 2. Lord Leigh ; 
3, Dr. Williams’s Library, London; 4. Rev. 
Fuller Russell (Duke of Sussex’s copy). Second 
edition (1632) ; 1. King Charles the First’s copy, 
exhibited by permission of Her Majesty, from the 
Royal Library at Windsor. This volume contains 
the King’s own signature and motto; C. R., 
“Dum spiro spero.” He gave it to his friend, Mr. 
Herbert; on one of the fly-leaves is written, 
“Bought at the sale of Dr. Antony Askew, Feb. 
14th, 1775, at the enormous price of five pounds ten 
shillings. George Steevens. It appears that Dr. 
Askew purchased this book at Dr. Mead’s sale for 
9]. 12s. 6d.” 2. Lord Leigh; 3. Mr. A. J. Beres- 
ford Hope; 4. Mr. John Gough Nichols.—Third 
edition (1664); 1. Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope; 2. 
Rev. J. Fuller Russell —Fourth edition (1685) ; Mr. 
A. J. Beresford Hope; Rev. J. Fuller Russell.— 
Among the early quartos were :—‘ The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ 1600, the Rev. Fuller Russell,— 
‘Sir John Falstaffe and the Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ 1619, the Rev. Fuller Russell,—‘ Tam- 
ing the Shrew,’ 1611, Mr. W. Staunton,—‘Sir 
John Oldcastle, good Lord Cobham,’ 1600, Rev. 
J. Fuller Russell. In an adjoining case was de- 
posited a collection of original manuscript pages 
of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Kenilworth’ and the ‘ Le- 
gend of Montrose,’ the property of Mr. David 
laing, of Edinburgh. 

The Earl of Warwick permitted the whole of 
his magnificent collection of Limoges enamels to 
be transferred from the Castle to the temporary 
Museum, where they were well displayed under 
glass, in a large case devoted expressly to them. 
Several fine enamels, a silver basin with filigree 
and translucent enamel, and early Chinese enam- 
elled vase, were also exhibited by Mr. E. Greaves, 
M.P. Some interesting oval silver plates, en- 
graved elaborately with Stuart portraits, by Passe, 
and also four very small but exquisitely painted 
miniatures of the King and Queen of Bohemia, 
King Charles the Second, and Lord Craven, were 
contributed by Lord Craven, from Combe Abbey, 
—a silver badge, formed of the seal of Queen 
Elizabeth’s School at Ashbourne, the property 
of Mrs. Cookes,—the ancient seal of the Borough 
of Warwick, exhibited by the Town Clerk,— 
medallion of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
minutely engraved on a silver-gilt plate by Goltzius, 
signed and dated HG. Fec. A°. 86,—an enamelled 
elephant, with jewels, being the pendent of the 
well-known Danish order of the Elephant, con- 
tributed by Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P.,—double 
silver seal of Sir R. Shirley, Bart., 1651, engraved 
by Thos. Simon, exhibited by Mr. Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, M.P.,—steel shield of Italian work, six- 
teenth century, beautifully decorated wirh ara- 
besques and figures, the property of Mrs. Cookes,— 
the knife with which Felton stabbed the Duke of 
Buckingham, contributed by the Earl of Denbigh, 
from Newnham Paddox,—an interesting series of 
clectrotype copies from various medals, many of 
them among the rarest in the British Museum, 
made and exhibited by R. Ready,—numerous fine 
tinque-cento and oriental bronzes and ivories, con- 
tributed by Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bart., and Mr. 
Richard Fisher,—a large wooden stamp, supposed 
to have been used in making cheeses for Queen 
Elizabeth, bearing the royal arms, and dated 1603, 
exhibited by Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley, M.P.,—a rare 
and very interesting MS. volume, ‘The Gilde Booke 
of Knolle,’ contributed by Mr. John Staunton, of 
Longbridge,—‘ Indenture of Bargain of Sale of 





Stoneleigh Abbey, 1561,’ exhibited by Lord Leigh, 
—a copy of the New Testament, Jugge’s edition, 
1566, with the deficiencies supplied in Dr. John- 
son’s own handwriting, contributed by the Rev. 
Fuller Russell,—‘ The Earl of Craven’s Account as 
Executor of Prince Rupert,’ one page containing 
items of the sale of the jewels of the Queen of 
Bohemia, exhibited from Combe Abbey by Lord 
Craven. 

A large collection of autographs, many of 
them extremely rare and teeming with interest, 
filled another of the principal central cases. A 
curious musical instrument, like a violin, but very 
massive in appearance, bearing the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth, accompanied by the Leicester badge 
encircled with the garter, was also contributed by 
the Earl of Warwick,—a fine ivory torso of the 
Saviour with his hands tied behind him, as if for 
scourging at the column, the property of Mr. R. 
Fisher,—silver-gilt snuffers and stand; with the 
arms of the Earl of Strafford, beheaded 1641, exhi- 
bited by Lord Dormer,—a nautilus cup ingeniously 
mounted in the form of a swan, and a large sar- 
donyx cameo, representing Jupiter and Thetis, of 
cinque-cento workmanship, were contributed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, — an elaborate 
drawing of the famous tapestry in St. Mary’s 
Hall, at Coventry, made and exhibited by Mr. 
George Scharf. Baroness North contributed many 
very interesting family miniatures. Numerous fine 
specimens of armour and various kinds of metal- 
work decorated the Museum ; they were exhibited 
by the Earl of Warwick. A large case, also, was 
appropriated to a varied collection of deeds, grants 
and charters, contributed principally by the Rev. 
W. Sneyd, Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley, M.P., Mr. 
Fetherston Dilke, and Mr. John Fetherston, of 
Packwood. 





THE SCOTCH LAKE WITH TWO OUTLETS. 
Brookwood Park, Alresford, July 30, 1864. 

On Wednesday last, the 27th instant, [ examined 
the Black Loch between Old and New Cumnock, 
which is said to have two outlets. I was surprised 
to find that the lake is not under the control of 
nature, but under the control of man. Its waters 
are diverted from their natural outlet to the Nith 
and Solway by an artificial cutting to Lord Bute’s 
mill, in the waterslope of the Lugar and Ayr. A 
stone dam has been built at the entrance of this 
artificial cutting, and the waters of the lake are 
shut in or let out by an iron sluice, at the will of 
Mr. Anderson, tenant of Borland Mill; and “the 
miller and his men” keep the path between the 
mill and the sluice well worn. Pauper aque, indeed, 
is the lake at present, owing doubtless to the 
unusual drought, its only discharge being a slight 
leakage from the iron sluice and stone dam. So 
that, if these were water-tight, I should doubt if 
there would be water enough to flow over the 
accumulation of bog at the opposite end, which 
has caused the lake originally, and over which is 
its natural outlet to the Nith. In this case this 
lake with two outlets would actually at this moment 
have no outlet at all: though it has been said in 
the Atheneum, “that the two outlets are quite 
natural, equally deep, and run even in the dryest 
seasons.”. Now, at the end next the Nith, there is 
(as Col. Bayly remarked, even after unusvally 
heavy rains,) ‘‘no defined cut or watercourse from 
the loch.” The drain along the valley, under the 
road which leads to Benston House, had, on Wed- 
nesday last, only detached pools of stagnant bog- 
water init. From the end of this drain to the lake I 
should guess is 140 yards. This ground I traversed, 
in all directions, perfectly dry-footed. The civil 
young farmer of the Lowes farm told me that the 
miller would not allow this drain to be carried on 
to the lake; and small blame to him, for if it were 
carried on to the lake, his mill would certainly be 
laid dry, and perhaps the lake also. 

Between the lake and the mill a road crosses 
from the Cumnock road to the Dalmellington 
road. This is the true dividing-ridge or water- 
parting between the valley of the Nith and the 
valley of the Lugar. Here the railway between 
Dumfries and the Ayr culminates, and here the 
artificial cutting from the lake to the mill is, per- 
haps, twelve feet deep. Now the water could by 





nature no more flow over the lip of this water- 
parting than it could flow over the lip of Tan- 
talus, or the water-parting would be no water- 
parting. Nor could such an impossibility have 
been thought possible, except from the confusion 
resulting from the use of that most ambiguous 
German wmis-translation, watershed, instead of 
water-parting or dividing-ridge. 

It must be more than a year since I asked of 
your readers, as a matter of fact, does a lake with 
two outlets exist? The Black Loch is the only case 
which has been adduced in Great Britain. Those 
in Rupert’s Land and in Central and South 
America I, as an old man, consider to be “not 
within visiting distance.” But if such wonderfully 
discordant evidence can be found in Britain as to 
lakes and streams we cannot expect more accurate 
intelligence from Hudson’s Bay, Honduras or 
Paraguay. 

I have put together the sheets of the 25 inch 
Ordnance Map, where the parish of New Cum- 
nock (sheet xli.) joins the parish of Old Cumnock 
at ‘the Black Loch.” If any one wishes to see 
most perfectly delineated what I have attempted 
to describe in my letter of July 30 (including the 
“sluice” and the ‘‘ Mill Lead”), he may save him- 
self a visit to the spot by inspecting these wonder- 
fully accurate sheets. 

GEORGE GREENWOOD, Colonel. 





A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 
(No. XVI. 1842—1845.) 

1842. Provisional Prospectus of the Double Acting 
Rotary Engine Company. Also Mechanic's Magazine, 
March 26, 1842. 

Perpetual motion by a drum with one vertical 
half in mercury, the other in a vacuum: the drum, 
I suppose, working round for ever to find an easy 
position. Steam to be superseded: steam and elec- 
tricity convulsions of nature never intended by Pro- 
vidence for the use of man. The price of the present 
engines, as old iron, will buy new engines that will 
work without fuel and at no expense. Guaranteed 
by the Count de Predaval, the discoverer. I was 
to have been a Director, but my name got no 
further than ink, and not so far as official notification 
of the honour, partly owing to my having commu- 
nicated to the Mechanic’s Magazine information 
privately given to me, which gave premature pub- 
licity, and knocked up the plan. 

An exposition of the nature, force, action, and other 
properties of gravitation on the planets. London, 
1842, 12mo. 

An investigation of the principles of the rules for deter- 
mining the measures of the areas and circumferences 
of circular plane surfaces. ... London, 1844, 8vo. 

These are anonymous; but the author (whom I 
believe to Mr. Denison, presently noted) is 
described as author of a new system of mathematics, 
and also of mechanics. He had need have both, 
for he shows that the line which has a square equal 
to a given circle, has a cube equal to the sphere on 
the same diameter: that is, in old mathematics, 
the diameter is to the circumference as 9 to 16! 
Again, admitting that the velocities of planets in 
circular orbits are inversely as the square roots of 
their distances, that is, admitting Kepler’s law, he 
manages to prove that gravitation is inversely as 
the square root of the distance: and suspects mag- 
netism of doing the difference between this and 
Newton’s law. Magnetism and electricity are in 
physics the member of parliament and the cabman ; 
at every man’s bidding, as Henry Warburton said. 

The above is an outrageous quadrature. In the 
preceding year, 1841, was published what I sup- 
posed at first to be a Maori quadrature, by Maccook. 
But I get it from a cutting out of some French perio- 
dical, and I incline to think that it must be by a Mr. 
M‘Cook. He makes z to be 2 + 2 4/(8/2 — 11). 

Refutation of a pamphlet written by the Rev. John 
Mackey, R.C.P., entitled ‘A method of making a 
cube double of a cube, founded on the principles of 
elementary geometry,’ wherein his principles are 
proved erroneous, and the required solution not yet 
obtained. By Robert Murphy. Mallow, 1824, 12mo. 

This refutation was the production of an Irish 
boy of eighteen years old, self-educated in mathe- 
matics, the son of a shoemaker at Mallow. He 
died in 1843, leaving a name which is well known 
among mathematicians. His works on the theory 
of equations and on electricity, and his papers in 
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the Cambridge Transactions, are all of high genius. 
The only account of him which I know of is that 
which I wrote for the Supplement of the Penny 
Cyclopedia. He was thrown by his talents into a 
good income at Cambridge, with no social training 
except penury, and very little intellectual training 
except mathematics. He fell into dissipation, and 
his scientific career was almost arrested: but he 
had great good in him, to my knowledge. A sen- 
tence in a letter from the late Dean Peacock to me 
—giving some advice about the means of serving 
Murphy—sets out the whole case: “‘ Murphy is a 
man whose special education is in advance of his 
general ; and such men are almost always difficult 
subjects to manage.” This article having been 
omitted in its proper place, I put it at 1843, the 
date of Murphy’s death. 

The invisible universe disclosed: or the real plan and 
government of the Universe. By Henry Coleman 
Johnson, Esq. London, 1843, 8vo., 

The book opens abruptly with— 

‘* First demonstration. Concerning the centre: showing 
that, because the centre is an innermost point at an equal 
distance between two extreme points of a right line, and 
from every two relative and opposite intermediate points, 
it is composed of the two extreme internal points of each 
half of the line; each extreme internal point attracting 
towards itself all parts of that half to which it belongs....” 

Of course the circle is squared: and the circum- 
ference is 3, diameters. 

Combination of the zodiacal and cometical systems. 
Printed for the London Society, Exeter Hall. Price 
Sixpence. (n. d. 1843. 


What this London Society was, or the “ combi- | 


nation,” did not appear. There was a remarkable 
comet in 1843, the tail of which was at first con- 
founded with what is called the zodiacal light. 
This nicely-printed little tract, evidently got up 
with less care for expense than is usual in such 
works, brings together all the announcements of 
the astronomers, and adds a short head and tail 
piece, which I shall quote entire. As the announce- 
ments are very ordinary astronomy, the reader will 
be able to detect, if detection be possible, what is 
the meaning and force of the ‘Combination of the 
zodiacal and cometical systems’:— 

“ Premonition. It has pleased the AUTHOR OF CREATION, 
to cause (to His human and reasoning Creatures of this 
generation, by a ‘combined’ appearance in His Zodiacal 
and Cometical systems,) a ‘warning Crisis,’ of universal 
concernment to this our GLoBE. It is this ‘ Crisis’ that has 
so generally ‘ ROUSED’ at this moment the ‘ nations through- 
out the Earth’ that no equal interest has ever before been 
excited by MAN; unless, it be in that caused by the ‘ PAGAN- 
TEMPLE IN RoME,’ which is recorded by the elder Pliny, 
* Nat. Hist.’ i. 23. iii. 3. Harpoury.” 

—After the accounts given by the unperceiving 
astronomers, comes what follows:— 

“‘Such has been (hitherto) the only object discerned by 
the ‘ Wise of this World,’ in this two-fold union of the 
* Zodiacal’ and ‘ Cometical’ systems: yet it is nevertheless, 
a most ‘ Thrilling Warning,’ to all the inhabitants of this 
precarious and transitory EartH. We have no authorized 
intimation, or reasonable prospective contemplation, of 
‘current time’ beyond a year 1860, of the present century ; or 


rather, except ‘ the interval which may now remain from the 
present year 1843, to a year 1860 (ypepac EZHKONTA 
—‘ threescore or siaty days’ —‘ I have appointed each “Day” 


for a “Yrar,”’ Ezek. iv. 6): and we know, from our 
‘common experience’ how speedily such a measure of time 

will pass away. 
“No words can be ‘more explicit,’ than these of ouR 
BLESSED LorpD: viz. ‘TH1s GosPEL of the Kingdom shall 
ed in ALL the Eartu, for a Witness 





to ALL 
AND THEN, shall the END come.’ The ‘nert 18 
years,’ must therefore supply the interval of the ‘ special 


Episcopal forerunners.’ 
Matt. xxiv. 14. 
**See, the ‘JEwisH INTELLIGENCER’ of the present 
month (April), p. 153, for the ‘ Debates in Parliament,’ 
respecting the BisHop oF JERUSALEM, viz. Dr. Bowring, 
Mr. Hume, Sir R. Inglis, Sir R. Peel, Viscount Palmerston.” 
I have quoted this at length, to show the awful 
threats which were published at a time of some 
little excitement about the phenomenon, under the 
name of the London Society. The assumption of a 
corporate appearance is a very unfair trick: and 
there are junctures at which harm might be done 

by it. 

Wealth the name and number of the Beast, 666, in the 


book of Revelation. [By John Taylor.] London, 
1844, 8vo. 


Whether Junius or the Beast be the more diffi- 
cult to identify, must be referred to Mr. Taylor, 
the only person who has attempted both. His 
cogent argument on the political secret is not un- 
worthily matched in his treatment of the theological 
riddle. He sees the solution in edzopia, which | 





occurs in the Acts of the Apostles as the word for 
wealth in one of its most disgusting forms, and 
makes 666 in the most straightforward way. This 
explanation has as good a chance as any other. 
The work contains a general attempt at explanation 
of the Apocalypse, and some history of opinion on 
the subject. It has not the prolixity which is so 
common a fault of apocalyptic commentators. 

A practical Treatise on Eclipses....with remarks on 


the anomalies of the present Theory of the Tides, by 
T. Kerigan, F.R.S. 1844, 8vo. 

Containing also a refutation of the theory of the 
tides, and afterwards increased by a supplement, 
‘ Additional facts and arguments against the theory 
of the tides,’ in answer to a short notice in the 
Atheneum journal. Mr. Kerigan was a lieutenant 
in the Navy: he obtained admission to the Royal 
Society just before the publication of his book. 

A new theory of Gravitation. By Joseph Denison, Esq. 
London, 1844, 12mo. 

Commentaries on the Principia. By the author of ‘A 
new theory of Gravitation.’ London, 1846, 8vo. 

Honour to the speculator who can be put in his 
proper place by one sentence, be that place where 
it may. 

“But we have shown that the velocities are inversely as 
the square roots of the mean distances from the sun ; where- 
fore, by equality of ratios, the forces of the sun’s gravitation 
upon them are also inversely as the square roots of their 
distances from the sun.” 

The discovery of a general resolution of all superior 
finite equations, of every numerical both algebraick 
and transcendent form. By A. P. Vogel, mathe- 
matician at Leipzick. Leipzick and London, 1845, 


8vo. 

This work is written in the English of a German 
who has not mastered the idiom: but it is always 
intelligible. It professes to solve equations of every 
degree “in a more extent sense, and till to every 
degree of exactness.” The general solution of 
equations of all degrees is a vexed question, which 
cannot have the mysterious interest of the circle 
problem, and is of a comparatively modern date. 
Mr. Vogel announces a forthcoming treatise in 
which are resolved the “last impossibilities of pure | 
mathematics.” 


Elective Polarity the Universal Agent. By Frances 
Barbara Burton, authoress of ‘Astronomy fami- 
liarized,’ ‘Physical Astronomy,’ &c. London, 1845, 
8vo. 

The title gives a notion of the theory. The first 
sentence states, that 12,500 years ago a Lyre was | 
the pole-star, and attributes the immense magni- 
tude of the now fossil animals to a star of such | 
“‘polaric intensity as Vega pouring its magnetic 
streams through our planet.” Miss Burton was a | 
lady of property, of estimable character, and of very | 
respectable acquirements, especially in Hebrew; | 
she was eccentric in all things. 

A. DE Morean. | 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. | 
Dorchester has been chosen as the place for next | 
year’s meeting of the Archeological Institute; a | 
very good choice indeed, as the county of Dorset | 
is almost virgin ground to the modern antiquary. 
It is understood that the Earl of Ilchester will be | 
President of the year. 

The British Archeological Association will hold 
its twenty-first Annual Meeting this year at 
Ipswich, August 8th to 13th, inclusive. The Presi- 
dent is Mr. George Tomline; and the list of Vice- 
Presidents includes the Marquis of Bristol, the 
Earl Jermyn, M.P., the Lord Rendlesham, the 
Ven. Lord Arthur Hervey, the Lord Alfred Her- 
vey, M.P. and Lord Henniker. Among papers, | 
which we are glad to notice are of local interest 
(with one or two absurd exceptions), already 
announced may be mentioned: Mr. Planché ‘On 
the Ancient Earls of Suffolk,’-—Mr. Levien ‘On the 
MS. Collections relating to Suffolk in the British 
Museum,’ —Mr. H. Syer Cuming ‘On the Kings 
of East Anglia,,—Mr. G. Vere Irving ‘On the 
Camps, Roman Roads, Pavements, &c., in Suffolk,’ 
—Mr. E. Roberts ‘On the Church Round Towers of 
the East of England’; with comparative observa- 
tions by Mr. G. M. Hills ‘On the various Buildings 
at Bury St. Edmunds,’—Mr. R. Brandon ‘On the 
Timber Roofs of the Churches of Suffolk,’—Mr. E. 
Roberts ‘On St. Botolph’s Priory, and St. John’s 
Abbey, Colchester,—Rev. Mr. Hartshorne ‘On 
Colchester Castle,—Rev. C. H. Hartshorne ‘ On 








| th Sigh E rE ea ‘ie... 
| the Population and Taxation of Colchester, ten 

| Edward I.,’—Rev. Mr. Cardew ‘On the Diseoy > 
| of asupposed Romano- British Cemetery at Hel ina 
| ham,’—Mr. R. M. Phipson ‘On a Heart Burial 
| Holbrook Church,—Mr. S. Westhorpe ‘On the 
Books and MSS. in the Town Library of Ipswich? 
| —Mr. Thos. Wright ‘On the MS. Song-book of an 
| Ipswich Minstrel of the Fifteenth Century,’—y, 
| T. S. Gowing ‘On Suffolk Local Etymology oa 
| Mr. James Read ‘On an Ancient MS. relating tp 
| Ipswich, by Grove of Richmond, containing Ane. 
| dotes and Information concerning Cardinal Wolsey 
| and his Family, —Mr. S. Tymms ‘On the Come 
| tery of St. Edmund’s,’—Mr. Francis ‘On the Dis. 
| covery of a Hoard of Saxon Coins at Ipswich’ 
| Mr. Wilton Rix ‘On a Household Ordinance Book 

of James I.’ The proceedings will be varied } 
| excursions to Bury St. Edmunds, Colchester, Pap. 
| ham Hall, Framlingham, Woodbridge and Sud. 
bury. 

The Members of the London and Middlesex 
| Archzological Society will hold a General Meeting 
| on Tuesday next, under the presidency of J, R, 
D. Tyssen, Esq., and visit Hayes Church, Harling. 
ton Church, Cranford Church, and Heston Church, 
| Papers will be read during the day by the Rey, 
| T. Hugo, C. Baily, A. White, and A. Heales, 

Esqs. 

A picture of no ordinary interest has just been 
secured by the Directors of the National Portrait 
Gallery. It is the portrait of S. T. Coleridge, 
| painted by the American artist, Washington 
| Allston, considered by Wordsworth and other 
| friends of the poet the most satisfactory likeness 
| that ever was painted of him. An engraving was 

executed frum this picture by Mr. Samuel Cousins 
a few years ago. The portrait was painted at 
Bristol, in 1814, for Mr. Joshua Wade, when 
Coleridge was in the forty-second year of his age, 
The artist’s own testimony, given in a letter to 
Prof. Henry Reed, of Philadelphia, is deserving of 
consideration. He says, ‘‘So far as I can judge of 
my own production, the likeness is a true one, but 


| it is Coleridge in repose, and, though not unstirred 


by the perpetual ground-swell of his ever-working 
intellect, and shadowing forth something of the 


| deep philosopher, it is not Coleridge in his highest 


mood, the poetic state. When in that state, no 
face I ever saw was like to his; it seemed almost 
spirit made visible, without a shadow of the visible 


| upon it. Could I have then fixed it on canvas! But 


it was beyond the reach of my art.” Washington 
Allston died June 9, 1843, and was buried by 
torchlight in the cemetery of Mount Auburn, Bos- 
ton. A good impression of the portrait of Shak- 
speare, by Martin Droeshout, from the title-page 
of the Folio Edition of 1623, has also been added 
to the national collection. It undoubtedly stands 
foremost among the known portraits of the bard; 


| and the copy thus revently secured possesses some 


additional interest in being the prototype from 


| which several effective photographic copies were 


taken, both on the scale of the original, and in the 
reduced form as seen in Mr. Lionel Booth’s reprint 
of the First Folio Edition. The sum of twenty 
guineas was paid for it. 

We print the following note from Miss Thomas, 
as desired :— 

**1, Foxley Road, Kensington, Aug. 3, 1864. 
“Will you permit me to make my protest in 


| your columns against a course of treatment I am 


receiving from a ‘well-known publishing firm.’ 
Many months since I supplied a story, entitled 
‘Bertie Bray,’ for the St. James's Magazine, for 
which Messrs. Maxwell & Co. paid me the sum of 
102. In the course of the transaction, Mr. Maxwell 
asserted that there was a short supply of copy for 
even a single-volume novel. Thirty pounds being 
the price Messrs. Maxwell & Co. paid me for 
‘Sir Victor’s Choice,’ and another novel at the 
same rate, now running in one of his serials, I 
withdrew a third story, for which I have since 
received ten times the amount of Mr. Maxwell's 
terms, and which has just been published under 
the title of ‘Denis Donne,’ by Messrs. Tinsley 
Brothers. Immediately on the appearance of the 
advertisements relating to ‘Denis Donne,’ Mr. 
Maxwell announced ‘Bertie Bray’ in the book 
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wn, and, despite his assurance to me that 
tall * not aie one, brings it _ out, by 
dint of the most extraordinary manipulation of the 
aphs, in two volumes. As he neither com- 
gunicated his intention to me, nor suffered me to 
gee the proofs, I have been powerless to appeal 
inst the mutilating system of division which I 
now find has been pursued in order to produce the 
uisite number of attenuated pages. 
that he is now offering it to the trade at a price so 
jow as to be injurious to my reputation, I feel 
assured that I shall gain from the press and the 
ublic the simple justice of a hearing. Is there no 
rotection for authors against these resuscitations 


of their serial errors in would-be important forms? | 


Is there no appeal against the power of a publisher 
to break up sentences without any very strict 
ard for their meaning? 
“ANNIE THOMAS, Author of ‘ Denis Donne.’” 


A Report on the May examinations of the 
Science and Art Department shows the usual 
steady rate of increase in the number of artisans 
gndothers under instruction in the various branches 
of science which this Department encourages. In 
1863, the total number examined was 2,671, whilst 
in 1864 it was 3,264, being an increase of 593, or 
more than 22 per cent. Inorganic chemistry 
remains the most popular subject, there being 851 
candidates, against 679 last year. Animal Physio- 
logy is second, 479 having presented themselves 
this year, against 343 last. In nearly all other 


When I add | 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


subjects there is a steady advance. The actual | 
| ‘Cool as a Cucumber,’ coolly set forth as an original 


numbers are as follows: in Geometrical Drawing, 
$12 candidates ; Mechanical Drawing, 185 ; Build- 
ing Construction, 55 ; Theoretical Mechanics, 43 ; 
Applied Mechanics, 26; Acoustics, Light, and 
Heat, 253; Magnetism and Electricity, 269; In- 
organic Chemistry, 851; Organic Chemistry, 142; 
Geology, 164; Mineralogy, 26; Animal Physio- 
logy, 479; Zoology, 174; Vegetable Physiology, 
121; Systematic Botany, 70; Mining, 22; and 
in Metallurgy, 70. In the following five subjects 
taught in Navigation Schools, which have this 
year been added, viz.—Mathematics, Navigation, 
Nautical Astronomy, Steam, and Physical Geo- 
graphy, there were 380 candidates. 


The author of ‘A Woman’s Example and a 
Nation’s Work’ desires to make the following 
explanation as to the United States Sanitary 
Commission :—“ I earnestly desire your permission 
to state that it was no part of my intention to 
appeal to Englishmen for monetary or other aid in 
behalf of the United States Sanitary Commission, 
except on the broad ground of universal humanity. 
It would not be right for me, an Englishman, to 
make such an appeal; nor could we expect it to 
meet with aught but objection from the association 
it proposed to benefit. Free, and unsolicited offer- 
ings to so pure and noble an object as the relief of 
sick and wounded men would, we have a right to 
believe, be cheerfully accepted by this volunteer 
Commission; but any appeal for foreign aid is 
widely different from the above, and would be 
open to very questionable construction by many, 
here and elsewhere. My object in penning the 
‘Tribute’ was two-fold :—Firstly, to show how 
admirably the American people had learnt the 
holy and beautiful lesson taught by Florence 
Nightingale; and, secondly, to lead our own 
countrymen to emulate their wonderful energy and 
eficient organization if, which God forfend, Eng- 


threaten to send for “Jones” to punish refractory 
children. Now this Jones, who thus hangs by 
the mantle of fame, was the denouncer of Noncon- 
formists,—a zealous supporter of orthodoxy, who 
asked for the quarters of an executed Puritan, that 
he might suspend them in his garden as a pleasant 
rustic adornment. Lyme Regis is out of the world, 
as this fact would demonstrate. As a local placard 
says, for want of being hooked on to railway-Eng- 
land, it is enduring ‘ determent.” 

““M. Louis Reveil,” we quote Galignani’s Mes- 
senger, ‘a young French author, being in London, 
lately happened to meet with an English novel 
which he found interesting. As it bore the usual 
notice, “the right of translation is reserved,” he 
applied to the publisher and obtained the necessary 
permission. Having finished his task, he offered 
his translation to M. Dentu, who, on reading the 
first page, exclaimed, ‘Why, you have actually 
been translating Paul Féval’s ‘ Fils du Diable’ 
into French!’ and such was really the case. So 
that it would appear that the London publisher, 
after translating the work into English without 
permission, had authorized M. Reveil to turn it 
back again into French.” Paris publishers are not 
all quite so acute as the famous pamphlet-publisher, 
Dentu. Messrs. Michel Lévy Freres, of the Rue 
Vivienne, published, months ago, ‘L’Anglais Ti- 
mide,’ par Charles Mathews, the title-page announc- 
ing that all rights were reserved. Messrs. Lévy did 
not clearly know that ‘ L’Anglais Timide’ was a 
very literal translation of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s 


work by Mr. Mathews! Perhaps an indefatigable 
translator on this side of the Channel has bought 
the rights which MM. Lévy have reserved. 

An Exhibition of Works of Art, principally of 
the Medizval and Renaissance periods, on loan 
from churches, convents, corporations, guilds and 
private collections, will be opened at Malines, in 
Belgium, on the 29th of this month, and will 
remain on view until the 25th of September. 
Many of the objects about to be exhibited belong to 


| convents, and are hardly to be seen at other times. 


Herr von Dénniges makes some communications 
to the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung concerning 
the recent discoveries of Pale villages in the lakes 
of Bavaria, which will prove of importance in the 
eyes of antiquaries, A new royal villa has been 
built on the Rose island in the Starnberg lake, in 
laying the foundation of which the above-men- 
tioned discoveries were made, and flint weapons 


| were found, some of which the late King Max 
| gave to Herr von Dénniges. Others were kept in 


the villa of the King, among which the point of a 
lance, much superior in workmanship, according 
to M. Desor, than anything of the sort found in 
the Swiss lakes. Excavations set on foot in the 
Starnberg lake brought to light an astonishing 
quantity of kitchen refuse. This was found mostly 
on the east side of the island, two feet deep under 
the bottom of the lake; objects of bronze were also 
met with in great number. All things considered, 
the Roseninsel, with its neighbourhood, must be 


| declared an important point for antiquarian inves- 


tigation, ethnographic remains having been found 
not only of the two periods termed the Stone and 
the Bronze periods, but also of the transition from 
those to the Celto-Germanic Iron period, and to 


, the Roman time. 


land should again be threatened with the miseries of | 


war, My reference to Ireland and Lancashire was 
merely incidental, and in no sort whatever part of 
the object of my book. From long residence in the 
United States I know the Atheneum to possess an 
extended circle of American readers, and I ask 
you, as a matter of justice to myself, to exonerate 
Me with Americans and English alike from the 


| 6d. 


charge of intention your words suggest, the sus- | 


Picion even of which I should have more carefully 
guarded against in my work.” 


“The evil that men do lives after them; the 
good is oft interred with their bones,”—so quotes 
tourist in passing through Lyme Regis. In the 
popular memory the name of Capt. Coram, the 
founder of the Foundling Hospital, and a native 
of the town, has no place; but mothers still 


| 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The Gallery, with a 
Collection of PLCTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten to Six; and will 
CLOSE on SATURDAY, August 27.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall _Mall.—The ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES—the contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools—is NOW OPEN.— 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 


HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES.—‘ London Bridge on the 
oS of the Marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales,’ and 
‘ The Afterzlow in Egypt’; together with Robert B. Martineau’s 
Picture, ‘The Last Day in the Old Home,’ are NOW ON VIEW 
at “The New Gallery,” 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from 
Ten till Six. —Admission, 1s. 


MR. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 


| will appear in the PYRAMID, with‘ The Bard and his Birthday, 


| 


by William Brough, sustained by Mr. and Mrs. German Reed; 
and ‘The Seaside ; or, Mrs. Roseleaf Out of Town,’ by Mr. John 
Parry. Every Evening, except Saturday, at Eight; Thursday and 
Saturday Afternoons at Three.—ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUs- 
TRATION, 14, Regent Street.—Admission, 1s., 23., Stalls, 3s. and 
58. Willshortly ciose. 











SCIENCE 
—— 

A Series of Metric Tables. By C. H. Dowling. 
(Lockwood & Co.)—The permissive Metric Bill has 
now become law: that is, those who choose may 
contract with one another in French weights and 
measures. Mr. Dowling’s tables, which are very 
well put together, come just in time, as a ready 
reckoner for the conversion of one system into the 
other. To this bill, as permissive and not obligatory, 
we have already given hearty assent, as an instal- 
ment. We see much reason to wish that our law 
should recognize the weights and measures of all 
countries, it being understood that in disputed 
cases the parties must prove their own mean- 
ing to the Court, as they are obliged to do on other 
contested points. This bill is likely to do ulti- 
mate good by introducing the notion of decimal 
measurement. It will become necessary to describe 
the French system in books of arithmetic, and the 
young will become accustomed to the superior 
facilities of decimal division. This will help the 
growth of a demand for decimal division. The 
advocates of the French system have raised up two 
distinct things : the units employed, and the mode 
of dividing them. When the time comes there will 
be a separation of the discussion into two points, 
such a separation as took place in the celebrated 
case recorded by Charles Lamb. The Chinese dis- 
covered roast pork by the casual burning down of 
a house in which was a pig. Delighted with the 
new food, they burned down a great many houses, 
taking care first to put pigs into each. At last a 
genius discovered that the house was not wanted, 
and that pigs might be roasted without arson. In 
like manner, when the time shall come, it will be 
found out that decimal division can be contrived 
without any mitre, litre, or gramme, by simply 
cutting one foot, pound, &c. in the same manner. 
The mistake of supposing that casual companions 
must always of necessity be joined together is 
common enough. Some persons have proposed to 
make the unit of length a given fraction of the 
degree of the meridian: Mr. Dowling seems to 
think that all who have attempted the measure- 
ment of a degree have had this end in view. He 
tells us that John Fernel is the first who proposed 
a portion of a degree as the basis of weights and 
measures. He refers to the ‘Cosmotheoria,’ pub- 
lished in 1528, in which, as he truly states, Fernel 
describes his attempt to measure a degree of the 
meridian, But not a word can we find there about 
deducing a system of measures. Fernel was per- 
fectly satisfied with his geometrical foot, and 
wanted the dimensions of the earth for astrono- 
mical purposes only. But if Mr. Dowling will 
point out, either in the ‘Cosmotheoria’ or in the 
‘ Monalospherium,’ which preceded it by two 
years, a single sentence indicating an intention to 
propose a system of measures derived from the 
earth’s magnitude, we shall be perfectly willing to 
stand corrected. We do not think it likely that 
the metrical system will make much way in this 
country, except for purely scientific purposes. The 
new act will produce no marked effect ; what it 
will do it must take time to do. From the moment 
when, in the course of the Session of 1863, it was 
distinctly understood that it must be no more than 
permissive, all wide-spread interest ceased. If those 
who take direct interest in agitating the question 
be wise, we think they will leave the weights alone 
for a time, and confine themselves to the lengths. 
Good and cheap carpenters’ rules, with decimétres 
and millimetres on both faces, coupled with inches 
and eighths on one face, and inches and tenths on 
the other, would be of more use than lectures. The 
measure of length is part of the man; the measure 
of weight is part of the shop. 

The History of a Bit of Bread ; being Letters to 
a Child on the Life of Man and Animals. By Jean 
Macé. (Part I.—Man.) Translated from the French, 
and edited by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. (Saunders, Otley 
& Co.)—This little book has reached its eighth 
edition on the other side of the Channel, having 
been adopted by the University Commission of 
Paris among their prize-books. We doubt whether 
in its English dress it will attain an equal success. 
Medical subjects, and all that appertain to that 
class of literature, treated popularly, have amongst 
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things about this or that organ in familiar language, 


but you cannot tell all in that way. The subject 
will not admit of it. No amount of skill in popular 
writing can make a chapter on, for instance, the 


intestinal canal and similar passages attractive; 


and if you enlarge your subject, and wish to give a 
general notion of the human body, you must tell 
taany things only fit for people of a certain station 


in life. The author of the volume before us confines 
himself to trace the history of our daily food, in- 


cluding the hands with which we grasp it. It is 
written in a series of letters addressed to a little 


girl, but it must be a peculiarly constituted little 


girl who would understand the subjects brought 


before her, or, if understanding them, enjoy the 
babyish language in which they are written. One 


extract will be sufficient to make our meaning 
clear. Take these reflections on the tongue :—“ If 
a little girl has had a plaything given her by her 
mother, would she think to please her by breaking 


it or throwing it into a corner? No, certainly not ; 
she would know that in so doing she would be 
going directly against her mother’s intentions and 
wishes. Nevertheless she would amuse herself with 


it in play hours, with an easy conscience, and, if 


she is amiable, she will remember while she does so 
that it comes to her from her mother,and will thank 
her at the bottom of her heart. It is the same with 
man, of whose playthings we are speaking. But, 
moreover, this little girl (it is taken for granted that 
she is a good littie girl) will not make the plaything 
the business of her whole day, the object of all her 
thoughts ; she will not forget everything for it ; she 
will leave it unhesitatingly when her mamma calls 
her. Neither will she wish to be alone in her enjoy- 
ments, but will gladly see her little friends also 
enjoy similar playthings, because she thinks that 
what is good for her must be good for others too. 
It is thus that man should do with his playthings ; 
but, alas! this is what he does not by any means 
always do with them, and hence a great deal has 
been said against them. Little girls, in particular, 
are apt to fail on this point, and that is how the 
dreadful word gluttony came to be invented. For 
the same reason, also, people get punished from 
time to time; such punishmenf8 being the conse- 
quence of the misuse I speak of.” 

Argumentum ad Hominem: Geometrical Disqui- 
sitions. By Lawrance S. Benson. (Saunders, 
Otley & Co.)—Mr. Benson, of South Carolina, 
squares the circle. He seems to us to make the 
area of the circle at least three different things in 
three different places. But the way of arriving at 
this is by denying that a sector is half of arc 
xradius. This is said to be wrong “in toto”: which 
it cannot be, unless the sector be always nothing at 
all. According to our author, the circle is three 
times the square on the radius, and the value of x 
is twice the square root of 3. 





SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Aug. 1.—The Rev. Hamlet 
Clark, M.A., in the chair.—Mr. Bond exhibited 
Gelechia pinguinella, a species new to Britain, 
found on the trunks of poplars near London ; and 
a specimen of Nyctegretes Achatinella, one of the 
rarest of the British Phycide, captured by Mr. T. 
Brown, near Yarmouth. Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited 
a Libellula striolata from the South of France, which 
has the veins of the basal part of the forewings 
covered with specimens of a red species of Acarus. 
—Mr. J. J. Weir exhibited an albino variety of 
Eubolia bipunctaria, caught on the South Downs. 
—Mr. Baly read a paper entitled ‘ Descriptions of 
uncharacterized Genera and Species of Phytophaga,’ 
in illustration of which the new beetles were ex- 
hibited. Mr. Hewitson communicated ‘ Descrip- 
tions of some new Butterflies, from North and 
East India and from Menado.’ The Rev. H. Clark 
read ‘Notes on the Genus Hydaticus, of Leach ; 


us no great sale. We might wish it were otherwise ; 
people ought to be informed on the different func- 
tions of their body, as they are on geographical 
subjects or any other science closely interwoven 
with their daily pursuits, and no doubt the time 
will come when no absurd prejudices will be inter- 
posed when we are to be taught all about our own 
bodies. But that time has not yet arrived, and will 
not arrive yet awhile. You may tell a good many 


beetles were eight in number, from Australia, 
China, and the Gold Coast. 


Royat Institution.— May 13.—Major-Gen. 


Nature and Uses of Gun-Cotton,’ by Mr. J. Scott 
Russell. 

May 20.—The Earl of Rosse in the chair.—‘ On 
the Physical Aspects of the Moon’s Surface,’ by 
J. Nasmyth, Esq. 

May 27.—H. B. Jones, M.D., in the chair.— 
‘On Greek Coins, as illustrating Greek Art,’ by 
R. 8. Poole, Esq. 








PINE ARTS 


_— 


Handbook of Sculpture, Ancient and Modern. 
By R. Westmacott, R.A. (Edinburgh, Black.) 
Tuts account of the development and charac- 
teristics of sculptural art has been adapted, says 
the author, from the essay contributed by him 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and there- 
fore it must be judged with regard to its origi- 
nal intention. We regret that one who is, by 
technical skill and literary accomplishments, 
so well qualified to produce a really valuable 
work, has preferred to adapt an article written 
some time ago, rather than to give us a newer 
and more comprehensive work than it was 
possible to make with materials gathered for 
another ‘and inferior purpose, at a comparatively 
distant date. Nothing short of re-writing could 
make such a subject worthy of the present 
occasion, and fitted to supply what is a real 
want in these days, a complete and reliable 
manual treating of the art of the sculptor. It is 
not that the system of arrangement employed 
for this book is not lucid, or that the opinions 
expressed in it are not highly valuable; but a 
mere treatise on so large a subject does not 
afford the materials most required by those who 
seek for a Handbook which shall be sufficiently 
illustrative, however succinct. The author, pro- 
bably from aversion to go too closely over 
ground once traced by himself, does not give 
much attention to the ethnography of his art, 
and often dismisses in a few words points 
of the highest interest; e. 9., in speaking of 
Assyrian art he says nothing of its probable 
influence upon that of the Jews at the building 
of the second Temple. 
- The necessity of making his work extremely 
brief when it was originally written has 
weighed upon the author even in “adapting” 
it for a larger use, although he has the use of 
some novel and invaluable materials, such as 
have presented themselves to the Art critic and 
historian within very recent times. One effect 
of this is, that his verbal illustrations and 
examples are meagre; great works are barely 
named, and many not named at all, in the course 
of a history which professes to trace their origin 
and expound their characteristics. It will 
scarcely be credited that the famous ‘ Venus’ 


Milo, which is, on the whole, the finest female | 
statue in existence, gets but bare mention of 
its name, and that mention occurs where 
nothing but the haste of the writer could have 
placed it. Mr. Westmacott finds room nowhere 
for reference to this statue but with the works 
with which the shamefaced Greeks compro- 
mised the question between nudity and a veil, 
by draping their lower limbs. As it is impossi- 
ble for us to regard this triumph of Art as pro- 
duced under any such conditions of compromise, 
and we are inclined to place it nearer to the 
severe school of Phidias than is suggested by 
the passage in question, it is hard to think 
that the writer deliberately classed it as he has 





with descriptions of new species ;’ these new water- 


E. Sabine, in the chair.—‘On the Mechanical 


of the Louvre, better known as the Venus of | 


“eer Rg WET NEE eee — 
ample suffices to indicate the great deficiency 
of the work before us. 

Much has been written on antique sculpturg 
art, and not a little has appeared of late Upon 
the carvings of the later Renaissance schools 
of Italy. Mr. Westmacott has, we think not 
wisely, given the mass of his book to the cop. 
sideration of the former, and treated the latte 
in small compass. Renaissance sculpture needs 
to be handled rather in the philosophic spirit 
of an Art-critic than in the merely inquisitiy 
one ofa collector or amateur, which has hitherty 
been, in most instances, its ill fortune. The 
author might have supplied a great want in the 
history of Art, and done his readers a Service, 
if he would have extended his notice of old 
English and French sculptural art. This, which 
he deals with in the briefest terms, deserves 
a greater amount of consideration than he or 
any other popular writer has given to it. It jg 
characteristic of a writer, educated in a modern 
academical system, that he should prefer the 
executive qualities of Art to that informing 
spirit which dwelt in less technically perfect 
manifestations as freely as with those which 
are unchallengeable either for Art-craft or for 
rendering of human beauty. If the expression 
of physical beauty were the sole end of Art, 
no one would deny to the technically perfect 
schools their crown of glory. As, however, the 
soul, the intellect, and the secrets of human 
emotion are above the body, however beautiful 
it may be, in their appeal to noble humanity, 
so there are developments which, not seeking 
to express themselves by physical beauty, are 
to be judged on grounds of their own, and 
deserve at least as much attention as others 
which triumph in the perfect frame of man. 
These, not to name exceptional ones, are the 
Egyptian, the Gothic, and the true Renaissance 
schools of sculpture. 

It would have been interesting to the stu- 
dent of sculpture to know what is the opinion 
of the writer concerning the character of those 
examples of the art which are said to be the 
earliest on record, 2.¢e. the images which Rachel 
stole from Laban, and upon which her father 
set so great a store. It has been suggested that 
their analogues were found by M. Botta at the 
entrances to Assyrian chambers, in the form 
of the “Teraphim,” which have so puzzled the 
learned. We cannot agree with Mr. West- 
macott that the act of the Hebrews in setting 
up the golden calf indicated any particular 
acquaintance with “the more difficult processes 
of metallurgy.” The period of Moses’s sojourn 
in the Mount of God would not suffice for the 
making of an elaborate statue, even if the Israel- 
ites had set about their idol immediately after 
his ascent. In speaking of the custom of draping 
statues with real garments, so described in that 
singular passage in the Book of Baruch (“ Yet 
cannot these gods secure themselves from dust 
and moths, though they be covered with purple 
raiment”), which shows the custom of the 
Babylonians, no reference is made to the same 
practice in recent times, especially with regard 
to the mortuary figures once placed at funerals, 
and of which Westminster Abbey possesses 4 
collection in the so-called “ wax-works” which 
were, not many years since, withdrawn from 
public view. 

Ina book written by so staunch an enemy to 
polychromy in sculpture as our author, no one 
will wonder that a considerable portion of the 
text is devoted to an examination of the ques 
tion whether the ancients did or did not colour 
their statues. We think Mr. Westmacott 
establishes his point in nothing more completely 
than as regards the want of proof that any 
antique sculptures proper, as distinct from 





done. The curt treatment of so noble an ex- 





decorative carvings, have appeared with un- 
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challengeable traces of colour upon them. This 
section of the work is much more complete than 
any other. How far the Florentines carried the 
ractice in question is not stated, but it may be 
seen in their terra-cotta portrait busts, of which 
many examples are now at South Kensington. 
Whether the use of colour is desirable is, 
after all, the main question as concerns sculp- 
tural art, and the practice of the Greeks in that 
respect but one aspect of the same. That such 
admirable artists as the Florentines of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries employed colour 
freely ought to be omitted from no examina- 
tio of the subject. With regard to these 
productions, the concession of Mr. Westmacott 
js inoperative. He says that small antique 
coloured examples ofsculpturalart exist, butadds 
that these are rather decorative than properly 
sculptural, and he declares that no great artist 
would be content with a surface for his works 
so rough as the use of a gypsum wash (whereon 
to lay the colour) would imply. Finally he 
avers that the process of baking works in terra 
cotta would render them liable to considerable 
change of form. There is force in all these 
qualifications, but they do not effectually dis- 
pose of the facts as regards the desirability of 
colouring works of fine art,—these are, that 
the terra-cottas of Verrocchio or Rosellini are 
splendidly executed works of fine art, life- 
sized, uncontorted in the baking, wrought on 
the surface with remarkable skill, and have 
been coloured minutely and brilliantly. Both 
the sculptors named were great artists; the 
Florentines of their day were not likely to be 
tolerant of anything that approached the vul- 
garity said to be the characteristic of coloured 
sculptures. The end seems to be that both the 
polychromists and their foes have right on their 
sides. Under the conditions of antique Art, as 
we understand them, colouring is objectionable, 
but this ought not to exclude its use in all 
cases. 





Five-Art Gossip.—The French Exhibition, 
which has received new attractions, and profits by 
rearrangement, will remain open during the whole 
of the present month, and probably longer. 


The series of pictures of great artists, to which 
we recently referred, as in progress in the South 
Court of the South Kensington Museum, has been 
extended since we wrote, by the introduction of 
a representation of Phidias, by Mr. Poynter, who 
is about to execute the figure of Apelles for the 
same series. By a slip of the pen we attributed 
the figures of Ghiberti and A. Mantegna to Mr. 
Weigall; Mr. Wehnert is the painter. The follow- 
ing artists have undertaken the subjects which ap- 
pear against their names. Mr. W. B. Scott, P. 
Fisher ; Mr. C. W. Cope, Fra Angelico; Mr. H. 
8. Marks, Holbein ; Mr. W. F. Yeames, Flaxman ; 
Mr. Gamble, Stothard. The name of the artist of 
the figure of B. Palissy, omitted in our former 
list, is Mr. R. Townrow. 

Several of the girders of the Ludgate Hill Via- 
duct of the London, Chatham and Dover Railway, 
have been placed in their permanent position. They 
have that injurious effect upon the street, and the 
view of St. Paul’s which every disinterested person 
predicted. At present the beams only that are to 
bear the road have been raised, the iron screens 
which are intended to hide the trains, have yet to 
appear and do their share of the mischief. 


The following minute of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council has an important 
bearing on the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Schools of Art.—‘‘ My 
Lords will take into consideration during the re- 
cess the recommendations of the Select Committee, 
and will lay minutes on the subject before Parlia- 
ment on its reassembling. In the mean time, the 
present minutes referring to Art Instruction will 
continue in operation up to the 31st of March, 
1865, as respects existing Schools of Art ; and my 





Lords will cause inquiry to be made as to the feasi- 
bility of establishing night-classes for instruction 
in drawing, to artisans in connexion with Mechanics’ 
and other Institutions and Schools not organized 
as distinct Schools of Art.” 


The third and last picture for the reredos of 
Llandaff Cathedral, painted by Mr. D. G. Rossetti, 
has just been fixed in its place. It represents 
David as a youth, a shepherd, armed with a sling 
and going forth, with a confident yet cautious air, 
to meet his enemy. The figure occupies the whole 
canvas. The picture is executed in a broad and 
effective style, such as suits it admirably for its 
position in the cathedral, and it glows with rich 
and harmonious colouring. The entire composition 
of this reredos includes a centre piece and two 
wings, one of which last is filled as above described. 
On the other side is David as a king, playing 
upon his harp. These subjects lead up to that of 
the central picture, which represents the Nativity, 
and suggests David as the precursor of Christ in 
the capacities of shepherd and king. 


The drawings of students in the Schools of Art, 
to which have been awarded national medallions, 
are now being exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum. 


Eight statues have been placed on the front of 
the Royal Palace, Berlin; these represent, “ Mag- 
nanimity ” and “ Bravery,” by Prof. Schievelbein ; 
“‘ Gentleness ” and “ Liberality,” by M. Heidel; 
“Commerce” and ‘ Art,” by M. Fischer; and 
“Industry ” and ‘‘ Navigation,” by M. Striimer. 

The rebuilding of the Thatched House, St. James's 
Street, with a new front and a not inelegant bay- 
window in its centre, is so much a benefit to the 
street as to vary the too symmetrical arrangement 
of the houses. The effect of this sort of arrange- 
ment is very depressing, and although the thorough- 
fare in question, from its width and inclination, 
might be one of the most picturesque in London, 
it is by no means such. The costly carving with 
which the front of the “ Thatched House” is now 
decorated is not exactly what is desirable. Putting 
aside all questions as to the waste of labour upon 
ornaments which smoke and soot will soon effectu- 
ally mar, and looking at the works in panels on 
this facade with regard to their merits alone, we 
regret not to be able to recognize the original of 
the foliage which is so elaborately, and with so 
much seeming fidelity, wrought on either side of 
the door. We do not remember any tree, with 
boughs as thick as a strong man’s arm, that gives 
off the footstalks of its leaves without intermediary 
branches. The effect of this is ungraceful. The 
carving is imitative and not conventionalized, as it 
might have been, had the decorator wished to ex- 
ercise his inteliectual powers, instead of his skill in 
mimicry. Elaborate as its execution is, it lacks 
that delicacy and verisimilitude which so often 
render imitations charming. The birds and their 
nests which appear in the eyes of the scrolled 
foliage, are imitations in every respect but that one 
which would have been acceptable, inasmuch as 
they are placed untruly. We suggest to carvers 
that although they cannot wisely mock nature in 
all her details, they can at least show their delight 
in, and knowledge of her ways, by rendering points 
of character and habit, and avoid, for example, 
putting nests where no bird in its senses would 
dream of building them. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—— 


ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. — ROYAL ITALIAN 
OPERA, Covent Garden.— Mr. ALFRED MELLON has the 
honour to announce that his Fourth Series of Grand VOCAL and 
INSTRU MENTALCONCERTS will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
NEXT, August 8. The following Engagements have been already 
made: Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, Mdlle. Marie Krebs (Pianiste to the 
Court of His Majesty the King of Saxony), Mr. Levy, the cele- 
brated Cornet-a-Pistons, and the Oriental Instrumentalist, Ali 
Ben Soualle, who will have the honour to introduce his newly- 
invented Instrument, ‘‘ The Turkophone.” The Band will consist 
of One Hundred Performers, selected from the Orchestras of the 
Royal Italian Opera and the Musical Society of London. The 
Concerts will commence, every evening, at Eight o’clock. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Alfred Melion.— ?romenade, Amphitheatre Stalls, 
and Amphitheatre, 1s. Boxes and Tickets may be had at the 
Box-oftice, which is open from Ten till Five. 











THE Past Opera Season.—A few words have 
to be offered on the past musical season of Italian, 





French, and German opera, sung here by artists 
of every land, in Italian. 

The Royal Italian Opera closed with an as- 
tounding ‘‘ trot for the avenue.” Three nights of 
‘L’Etoile’; one night of ‘Faust, with Mdlle. 
Artot’s second appearance as Margarita ; one of 
‘Marta,’ the first time this season; and a benefit 
night, when Madame Grisi appeared, in one act of 
‘Norma,’ with Mdlle. Artot as A dalgisa, and Mdlle. 
Patti in two acts of ‘Faust,’ made up a week the 
like of which is not in our recollection. In no other 
capital than ours would such a feat be possible. 
The immediate profit of all this extra work is the 
reason, no doubt, for such a tremendous strain on 
orchestra and chorus. Let us hope that the effort 
has been “ considered” liberally, on their behalf, by 
the management—the more since Mr. Gye’s season 
is understood to have been a singularly profitable 
one. Thus much indeed might have been inferred 
from the discourtesy shown to our ‘ estate,” —a dis- 
courtesy immaterial to those who are not ruled by 
personal likes or dislikes, yet one, for every per- 
son’s sake, to be commemorated. ‘ Faust’ has been 
the greatest attraction of the season, and has re- 
newed the lease of Signor Mario’s youth, in a 
manner little short of magical. ‘Stradella,’ which 
died and made no sign, did harm for only two 
nights. ‘ L’Etoile’ wound up the campaign with 
a blaze of victory. As for the new singers, Mdlle. 
Lagrua proved a real acquisition, and Mdlle. Lucca 
by acting over again the last year’s caprices of a 
far more sterling artist, Signora Fioretti, and de- 
parting without a word of notice, did good service 
(though he may not think it) to her manager ; who 
might else have found himself embarrassed, not to 
say compromised, by the vagaries of so vulgar a 
young person, which were sure to break out 
when, like Mrs. Barnaby in Mrs. Trollope’s 
‘Widow Married,’ she “ felt herself easy.” That 
was a welcome loss which may be said to have 
necessitated the engagement of two such first-class 
artists as Mdlle. Artot and Madame Miolan-Car- 
valho. If Herr Schmid failed to do what was ex- 
pected of him, the failure too may turn to good, 
should it disabuse Mr. Gye of his idea that rough 
German singers will be acceptable at his theatre. 
At all events, it brought into high relief the many 
available and agreeable qualities of a singer who, 
otherwise, might have missed his chances of dis- 
tinction, Signor Attri. This gentleman should 
have a good future in this country. To say that 
Mdlle. A. Patti has improved, and that M. Faure 
has gained ground with us, as his admirable sing- 
ing and acting deserve, is but to re-write the his- 
tory of the weeks as they went by. 

Mr. Mapleson’s season is understood to have been 
a less fruitful one than Mr. Gye’s; it may be owing 
to his comparatively smaller experience,—it may be 
owing to the hampered conditions of Her Majesty's 
Theatre,—it may be owing to the constitution of his 
company and the cast of his operas. Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens has still a superb soprano voice ; but it is too 
much to expect that she should bear the weight of 
a theatre on her shoulders: and yet, obviously, every 
lady who has had a chance of dividing duties with 
her, as last year Mdlle. Artot, this year Madame 
Harriers-Wippern, has been produced as charily as 
possible. Strange policy this of discouraging new 
artists, who by giving rest would adjourn the 
waning-time of the elder ones! Signor Giuglini 
stands less well with his public than he did: his style 
cloys. Mr. Santley has made further progress in 
every one’s good graces. Of the rest of Mr. Maple- 
son’s company there is no great need to speak, 
save to tell that the doleful heaviness of M. 
Junca deprived one of the manager's novelties, 
the carefully-pretty opera of ‘ Falstaff,’ of its 
main prop, and thus damaged its chance of success. 
The revival of ‘ Fidelio’ produced its usual sensa- 
tion. We have given our reasons for thinking that 
this opera cannot sustain the treasury, howbeit it 
may the credit of the theatre (especially an Italian 
one) in which it is produced. Had it not been for 
‘Faust’ and ‘ Mirella,’ we fancy we might have 
heard a present tale of woe, in place of being 
promised adjournment of ‘Tannbiiuser’ till next 
year,—a tale of woe for the future, if there was 
ever such a thing! ‘ 

It is Utopian to expect that a few plain-spoken 
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truths, like the above, shall for the moment have 
much influence on managers, for better, or for 
worse. Those who govern theatresare too apt to live 
from “ hand to mouth.” Some of them cannot wait ; 
others for want of knowledge will not perceive that 
by creating and raising a public for the real things 
of art they are giving stability to their own dynas- 
ties. But insomuch as truth is promulgated, a 
chance is given to audiences to hold managements 
in check. 





Princess’s.—On Monday, a “sensational” 
drama, by Mr. Boucicault, was produced. The 
drama is not exactly new to the English boards, 
the substance of it having been supplied by 
Mr. Stirling Coyne to the Surrey stage in 1857, 
and shortly afterwards to the Strand by Mr. R. 
Barnett, under the respective titles of ‘Fraud and 
its Victims,’ and ‘Pride and Poverty.’ The ori- 
ginal of these adaptations is a seven-act French 
drama, entitled ‘Les Pauvres de Paris,’ by MM. 
E. Brisebar and Eugéne Nus, acted in 1856 at the 
Ambigu Comique. Mr. Boucicault appears to have 
produced a version in New York, and more re- 
cently at Liverpool and Leeds to have acted it 
under a similar title, with success. It has been 
necessary to alter the title for the metropolis, and 
it is now finally called ‘The Streets of London’; 
the proprietor of the Grecian Theatre having al- 
ready secured the appellation of ‘The Poor of 
London’ for a piece of his own. Mr. Boucicault 
has exerted much ingenuity in the manipulation of 
this drama, and given point and polish to the dia- 
lcgue, by which its effect is greatly increased in 
neatness and direct force. In the arrangement of 
the incidents much technical skill is also shown, 
and the final tableau, invented by Mr. Boucicault 
himself, of a house on fire in Pipe-Maker’s Alley, 
Bedfordbury,— an obscure place near Covent 
Garden, — produces an unmistakable impression 
on the nerves of the audience, such is the 
reality imparted to the scene. Another scene 
is still more impressive in another and more legi- 
timate way—that of Charing Cross on a winter’s 
night, where we are treated to a view of the 
“noblest site in Europe,” Trafalgar Square, Nel- 
son’s Column, the Church, the shops, the houses, 
the lamp-posts, the cabs and hansoms, and a thou- 
sand minute particulars, with the gaslights in the 
houses and the streets—forming a coup-d'wil 
unparalleled in our recollections of the stage. 
Here the orphan children of the old Sea-Captain 
Fairweather, whom Crawley had defrauded of 
twenty thousand pounds, are seen wandering with 
other pilgrims of poverty, such as Puffy the pieman 
(Mr. David Fisher) and his son Dan (Mr. Dominick 
Murray), together with Badger (Mr. G. Vining), 
the late clerk of Crawley (Mr. J. W. Ray), who, 
having abstracted the deposit receipt from the 
person of the dead captain, has ever since held his 
fraudulent master at his mercy. For a time, how- 
ever, the devices of Crawley prevail, and Badger, 
reduced to poverty, in the progress of the ac- 
tion ‘plays many parts.” It is not needful for 
us to trace these through—sufiice it, that he makes 
the acquaintance of Paul and Lucy Fairweather | 
(Mr. H. Forrester and Miss Fanny Gwynne), 
to whom, having rescued the receipt from the 
burning house, he transfers the important 
document, and thus enables them to demand a 
restoration of the property. Lucy, too, by this 
arrangement recovers her lover, Mark Livingstone 
(Mr. John Nelson), whom old Crawley had designed 
for his own daughter Alida (Miss Emma Barnett). 
We must not omit here a characteristic portrait of 
Mrs. Puffy, the pieman’s wife, to which Mrs. H. 
Marston impartsa life-like heartiness that makes the 
group in which she appears always interesting. The 
crowning efforts in the way of acting are those 
bestowed on the parts of Crawley and Badger by 
Mr. Ray and Mr. Vining. The refinement and 
precision of the former and the vigour of the latter 
are undeniable. The representative of poor Lucy, 
Miss Fanny Gwynne, is a débutante, and impressed 
the audience favourably by her unobtrusive and 
truthful style. But it is, after all, to the scenery 
that the drama will owe its success—the whole 
of which is wonderfully elaborate, and most 





skilfully set. Mr. F. Fenton is great in his scenes 


of the Bank-parlour, the Drury Lane pie-shop, 
Covent Garden Theatre and Conservatory, and 
London from Hampstead Heath ; but Mr. F. Lloyd 
is still greater in his splendid set of Charing Cross, 
Crawley’s Drawing-Room, the garrets in Pipe- 
Maker’s Alley, with a view of London from the 
house-tops, and the house on fire. Such lavish 
illustration to a domestic story, dramatically told, 
will, no doubt, secure popular attention to this 
performance. 
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music, in London at least, and we apprehend | 


also elsewhere, has been now, by the final 
passing of Mr. Bass’s Bill, established, as a pastime 
to be permitted only on sufferance, and which can 


be stopped by any householder, whose sickness is | 


aggravated or whose avocations are interrupted 
by what is felt as no pastime, so much as a nui- 
sance. We cannot but hope that the provisions of 
this Act will be strictly, though not vexatiously, 
carried out, by all concerned in the administration 
of justice. As for those whose interest and en- 
joyments were protected by the parliamentary 
speakers who made light of the claims of study, 


sickness or sorrow, their sacrifices and sufferings | 81VNg cause of doubt and trouble to the manage. 


can be hardly better designated than by the 
darkly-sibylline aphorism of Mrs. Gamp the ad- 
mirable: ‘‘ Some people,” said she, ‘‘ may be Roosh- 
ans, and others may be Prooshans ; they are born 
so, and will please themselves. Them which is of 
other naturs thinks different.” 


To illustrate the sincerity of the popular taste for 
open-air music, we may call attention to the state 
of the public Sunday bands in Regent’s Park. The 
attendance at its performances has this year been 
as large as usual. They were planned to be, in 
large measure, self-supporting, dependent on the 
sale of programmes at the lowest possible figure. 
This has so entirely fallen off, we are assured, that 
the accounts of the year show a considerable deficit. 
Now, seeing that the audience assembled has been 
essentially a popular one, in the fullest acceptation 
of the term—a holiday one to boot, not to be kept 
away by any scruples as to the day of the week,— 
what is to be made of the assertion coolly vented in 
the House, that in the poorest neighbourhoods the 
brass bands gathered a far richer harvest than in 
those quarters where they were used to glean six- 
pences and shillings from the balcony patrons and fo- 
menters of their music / Either this tale must have 
been a mere party venture, or else music in the 
open-air can be only supported by the People in pro- 
portion to its badness—to the temptations away 
from work which it offers, and to the perambulating 
discomfort under which it is heard. We should be 
glad to collect better evidence on the question ; 
since as we have them, the two stories do not hang 
together. 

Mr. Mellon announces, as among the attractions 
of his coming Concerts at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Madlles. Carlotta Patti and Marie Krebs, Mr. Car- 
rodus, MM. Levy and Arban, Ali Ben Soualle, 
(who is a player on the Turkophone,) and his own 
Glee Union. He undertakes to give classical music 
every Thursday, and grand volunteer nights every 
Saturday. 

Opera has gone to the Channel Islands, under 
the management of Mr. Elliot Galer. All these 
odd, separate attempts, aimless though they seem, 
clearly point to progress made, and making, and 
to a good future result for English dramatic music. 


Naturally the future movements of M. Gounod 
are now a first object of interest to those who 
covet new operas. It is said, on pretty good autho- 
rity, that he is occupied in writing incidental 
music, on an unusually grand scale, for a new play 
by M. Legouvé, in which Madame Ristori will 
appear at the Théatre Lyrique. From the same 
source we learn that M. Gounod has given up the 
book of ‘Ivan le Terrible,’ some fancied difficulties 
on the part of the censorship having deterred him 
from working out the subject. The book is now in 
the hands of M. Bizet. Much of the music which 
the composer had already completed for ‘ Ivan’ has 
been introduced, we are informed, in his other 


operas, There is still a talk of M. Gounod taking 


| room child knows by heart. 


| 


| 
| 





in hand the story of ‘The Cid’; and a rump 
which we should be right glad to believe, of his re. 
composing the latter half of ‘ Mireille.’ The first 
two acts of that work are too rich in beauty to by 
allowed to perish. 


M. Pougin, to whom our debts in the matte at 
French musical anecdote are already great, is now 
contributing to the Gazette Musicale a mono 
on Devienne, the composer of ‘ Les Visitandines? 


‘L’Africaine ’ comes back every year as a topic of 
curiosity. It is reallynowto be given, we apprehend, 
at the Grand Opéra; but, to give ‘L’Africaing? 
without the superintendence of its composer, ig yo 
trifling responsibility. How Meyerbeer c 
his works, pulled them to pieces, cut out heaps of 
music carefully prepared, and would invent thj 
that and the other passage at the last moment, on 
passing and insufficient suggestions, are so map 
matters of musical history, which every gree. 
‘L’Africaine’ wag 
altered for Madame Viardot; re-made for Malle, 
Cruvelli; and, possibly, during the quarter of g 
century in which it has been talked about, it has 
undergone as many modifications as there haye 
been years. Now, we are told, that the “cast” js 


ment. There is a chance of M. Naudin being 
engaged. We had rated this gentleman as a French 
singer, and as such, likely to succeed better on the 
French than on the Italian stage; but we were 
mistaken. Signor Naudin belongs to Naples. 

There is little in the Paris journals of the week, 
beyond the announcement of the departure from 
London of several artists, unhappily unheard of in 
this capital, but who, nevertheless, are described 
as having made, during the season, a sensation for 
which we should be loth to vouch. 

The Gazette Musicale mentions that, at the 
Jubilee Festival of Antwerp, to be held on the 
24th of this month, a ‘Te Deum,’ by M. Benoit, 
and a part of Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah,’ are to be 
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performed, with Mdlles. Sax and Herr Stockhausen 
as leading singers,—that M. Pasdeloup’s “ Popular 
Concerts” (transferred to Havre), a sign of the 
times, have been in every point of view successful, 
and that at Mulhausen a Festival is to be held, be- 
twixt the 22nd and 25th of August,—a Festival of 
“the future,” conducted by Herr von Bulow. We 
fancy that this is a mis-reading of the Carlsruhe pro- 

mme ; but our German friends are so slack and 
disorderly in all their arrangements, that any one 
desirous of knowing what is or what is not to be, 
has to burrow out the truth from the midst of a 
mass of perplexity, false rumour, and the like, very 
difficult to penetrate.—Our Madame A. Goddard is 
announced as meditating a winter tour in Belgium 
and Holland.—M. Félicien David's ‘Herculaneum’ 
is to be given at the Canobbiana Theatre, Milan, 
during the coming season. And there are people 
who will still talk of French influence declining in 
Italy !—Two other operas, by national composers, 
are spoken of as possible to be produced there. 
‘Isabella d’Aragona,’ by Maestro Pedrotti, and 
‘ Werther ’ (what a subject for music!), by Maestro 
Gentili. 

Signor Schira is announced as busy on an opera 
—to the story of ‘ Leah.’ 

A new presentment of Don Quixote (the being of 
romance most in request among artists in want 
of a hero, next to Faust), has just appeared at the 
Théatre Gymnase of Paris. The author is M. 
Sardou ; the Knight is personated by M. Lesueur. 
The costumes are said to have been designed by 
M. Gustave Doré. The work contains dances by 
Signori Rota and Giorza, but the production does 
not seem to be over-successful. 


Madame Viardot has been singing in ‘Norma,’ 
at Carlsruhe, with great success.—We understand 
that she has been invited to London, to sing her 
great part of Orpheus in English—the text of 
Gluck’s opera having been some time ago translated 
by Mr. Henry F. Chorley. 

There is to be a monument, at Mannheim, to 
Iffland, the prolific German dramatist, the first 
stone of which has been laid.—A new (Hun- 
garian?) tenor, named Ferenczy, has appeared at 
Vienna, 
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ning iN | Bristol; Messrs. P. Ball, Lambeth; J.S. Barrett, | flat; 13 for shading ornament from the round ; . ; 
\posers, Macclesficld; A. C. Beaitie, Edinburgh ; Miss M. | shaded drawings of the human figure from the flat; | logue in 1849, and now uniformly adopted 
Aye K. Beacham, Cirencester; Messrs. J. a : nee sng oe bl oe — = throughout. 
il, an Birmingham; A. Belamy, Lincoln; iss K. | for the same, sha ed ; u 1 - ; 
Uaestro Bentley, Setedieeds eum. A. Bentley, same ;| dies; 12 for drawing flowers in outline; 3 for the In addition to the general Alphabetical 
A. Bickerdike, Chester; W. Bidgood, Taunton; | same,shaded ; 7 for monochrome studiesin oil, water “ai ne A 
1 opert | T.M. Bigley, Limerick; F. M. Black, Dundee; — Catalogue are the following App : 
1.0. Blacker, } r; R.B , Maccles- | or still life, without backgrounds; 8 for painting 5 an: _— 
teial saa, 7. hae akan ; Mise J " mene groups or compositions in colour ; 6 for the human | Appendix A.— Learned Societies, Printing 
— Cirencester ; Messrs, M. Butterfield, Kensington; | figure or animals, painted; 2 for ‘‘advanced” Clubs, and other Literary 
at the E.R. Byrne, Dublin; A. Cadman, Kensington ; | modelling from casts, ornament; 7 for the —_ Associations, with » List of 
is M. G. Carlill, York; E. Champion, Kensington; W. | human figure; 2 for the same, draped or we de, ;' 7" 
ssueur. Colenso, Penzance; W. Connan, Aberdeen; Miss from nature; 4 for elementary design, studies their Publications. 
red by A. Coster, Queen Square, London; Mr. J. Cund, | treating natural objects ornamentally ; 6 for orna- B.—Publishers’ Libraries, Series, 
ces by Bimingham; Miss M. R. David, Kensington; pis ay ga filling _— em bn ” . < 
n does Messrs, A. Davidson, Glasgow; A. Davies, Bir- monochrome; 4 for the same, in colour; 0 cc. 
n ningham ; G. Davis, same; W. Eadie, Paisley; R. | illustrations of historic styles of ornament, — (C.—Magazines and Miscellaneous 
orm,’ Edmonds, same; Miss K. Elam, Queen’s Square ; | or roe 9 *" — oo, | 44 sa Ye ” actin Cheeiienin 
lessrs. T. Emory, Stoke; R. Ewan, Aberdeen; Miss | tectural design ; or surface de 3. - 
—_ 6.E. Fellows, Toston: Messrs. 8. L. Fildes, | plastic design. The most important sections to D.—List of Works first published 
ng f Warrington ; J. Field, Spitalfields; Miss A. D.| which medallions were not awarded are: 1, draw- ” sc. ities ty te 
“ee Fletcher, Stoke ; Messrs. J. Fowler, Liverpool, S. | ing from the nude model; 2, time-sketching from on the Co 
isla\ district; T. Fowler, Coalbrookdale; W. Fox, | memory of the figure; 3, the same, wv 34, English Language. 
; Halifax; Miss F, M. F rancis, Gloucester; Messrs. | lithography; 5, wood-engraving; 6, porcelain- 
me > “f Gandy, Kensington; J. Gaven, Birken- | painting. 
F tad; R. Gibb, Edinburgh; A. Gibbons, Ciren- Low, Sox & Marstos, 
ai at ati J. Gill, Leeds, Keighley; D, Graham,| To Connzsroxpets.—H. C. T.—J. A, M—J. C.— nonmee © dgate-hill London. 
red @ (teenock ; Miss K, Greenaway, Finsbury; Messrs. | 3. ¥. D.—received. ) ) 
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In 1 vol. ev. 


HE FATHERS of GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
—SOCRATES, PLATO, ARISTOTLE. Reprinted, from 


the Encyclopedia Britannica, with Additions By 
HAMPDEN, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 
Edinburgh: A. & C, Black. anes 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
ENTONE in its MEDICAL ASPECT. 


= J. L. SIORDET, M.B. Lond., M.R.C.P. Lond 


“« Bye 


little handbook. ”— Reader. 


t S 
necessary a will be found in Dr. Siordet’s | work, mainly depend.. 


| 
| 


New Edition, just published, post 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 
COB= -FYDD’S FAMILY FARE: the Young 


Housewife’s Daily. Assistant on all Matters relatin, qn 
Cookery and H Bills of Family Fei 
for Every Day in the Year, which include Breakfast and pinnae 
for a Small Family, and Dinner for Two Servants. Also, Twelve 





| Bills of Fare for Dinner Parties, and Two for Evening Entertain- 
| ments, with the Cost — And also a Diet for Invalids, and a 


be recommended as containing, in a very small space, | 


some of the @ = points which intending tourists desire to be clear 
upon.”—. 
Tae Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 144 pages, price 4s. 6d. 


HE WEATHER GUIDE-BOOK: a concise 
Exposition of Astro-Meteorology. By ALFRED J. PEARCE. 
This Work (the only one extant on the subject) will enable any 
one of ordinary education to foretell the state of the weather 
months in advance. 
__ London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, » Stationers’ Hall-court. 


HE LIFE of CHRIST, an Eclectic Gospel, 
from the Old and New Testaments, arranged on a New 
Principle, with Analytical Tables. By C. DELAPRYME, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Emily Faithfull, Pub lisher, London. 





” New Edition, 12mo. roan, 48. Gd. 


NTHON'’S (C.) ECLOGU ES and GEORGICS 
of VIRGIL, inlay English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Metrical Inde 
London: W: iia Tegg, Pancr s- lane, Cc he: upside. 
CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH GUY ’s 
BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. 
UY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. 
W With numerous Engravings from W. Harvey’s Designs. 
“= New Edition. 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Cradock & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; 
Macatalh & Co. 


and Simpkin, 





BEATSON’S GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. 
YROGRESSIVE EXERCISES on the COM- 
POSITION of GREEK IAMBIC VERSE; witha Treatise 
on the Tragic eT Systems, = an Outline of Attic Prosody. 
By the Rev. B. W. ATSON, M.. , Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. eighth Edition. sae 3s. cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and Whittaker & Co. 


Now ready, Twelfth Edition, revised and corrected, 


VNGLISH SYNUNYMES EXPLAINED, 
in Alphabetical Order; with copious Illustrations and 
fo ig 2 drawn from the best Writers. With an Index to the 
ords. By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. Twelfth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
_ London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


BUTLER’S (J. 0.) GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE. 


Twelfth Edition, carefully corrected to the Present Time, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. roan, 

HE GEOGRAPHY of the GLOBE; con- 

taining a Description of its several Divisions of Land and 

Water, Problems on the Globes, and Questions for Examination. 

Designed for the Use of Schools and Private Families. By JOHN 

OLDING BUTLER; with Additions by J. ROWBOTHAM, 
F.R.A.S. 


“The systematic arrangement of the several divisions of the 
countries, the valuable notes, and the general mass of informa- 
tion contained in this work, enable us to recommen 

Gentleman's Masestne. 


onden: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and A. 


Hall & 
\ HAT? WHEN? WHERE? WHO? WHY? 
NOTES and QUERIES is established for the insertion 
and solution of such inquiries by literary men and general readers. 
Published every Friday, price 4d. Sent by post for five stamps 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 
communication on all Subjects connected with 
ENGLISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 
Every Saturday, price4d. Sent for five aomre. 
London: 32, W fellington- street, Strand, W.C 


TOTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 
communication on all Subjects connected with 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Every Saturday, price 4d. Sent for five sts pape. 
London : 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


OTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 
communication on all Subjects connected with 
BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Every Saturday, price 4d. Sent for five stamps. 
London: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 
communication for the Illustration of 
SHAKESPEARE AND OUR OLD POETS. 

Every Saturday, price 4d. Sent for five stamps. 
___ Tendon: $2, W Vellington- street, Strand, W.C. 
NOTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 

communication on the Origin of Our 
OLD MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND POPULAR SAYINGS, 


Every Saturday, price 4d. Sent for five aenpe. 
London: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


TOTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 
communication on Questions connected with 
HERALDRY and FAMILY HISTORY. 
Every Saturday, price 4d. Sent for five stamps. 
London; 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








| 





Few Things worth Kn 
** It is for its practical ¢ character that we would chiefly commend 
the labours of our authoress....W: : opine that upon that especial 
characteristic will the success, which we prognosticate for this 
-That the authoress has taken great pains 
is evident in every line.*"—Times, March 26, 1 
“ Excellent receipts in simple language, adapted to the com- 
prehension of the plainest of plain cooks Especially valuable 
to persons about to marry on a moderate income. 
Atheneum, January 16, 1864. 
en carefully-written book is a model for utility and good 
sense.... It gives precisely the ceri that is useful.” 
neet, March 26, 1864. 
“An accomplished guide in domestic <maivs, and all subjects 
appertaining to cookery.” 
Iliustrated London Went Mebruary 6, 1864. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall 


DE PORQUET” A BS vegan RD FRENCH 
De Porquet’s First “French Reading-Book ; or, 





Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explanatory | Notes. 23. 6d. 
Parisian Spelling-Book. 2s. 6d. 
Introduction to Parisian Phraseology. 1s. 6d. 


Parisian Phraseology. 2s. 6d. 

Premier Pas, in French. 2s. 6d. 

Petit Vocabulaire. 1s. 6d. 

Petit Vocabulaire and French Genders, printed 
in red and blue. 28. 6d. ; 

De Porquet’s System of Teaching French. 
3s. 6d. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and may be had of the 
Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24, sant -square, N.W. 





Just published, crown 8yo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MANUAL of DIET and REGIMEN f 
By HORACE DOBELL, M.D. Physician to tne e 
y aon heh th 
“In th tt f x Diecaese te ee i 
n the matter o ‘many of the prime -— 
and ventilation, for example—all prime even the mat 
—¥ je daily deeply sinning. mar some of these sinn sinn 
Yr. oO 8 yecome wiser, and incre: 
more after the laws of hygiene and ‘common sense.” me tri Lie 
British Medical Journ, 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street, 





Just published, price 2s. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 
DIPHTHERIA and ERYSIPELAS. 
By CHARLES BELL, M.D. F.R.C.P. Edin. 


Also, by the same Author, price ls. 6d. 


The CONSTITUTION of WOMEN, as illus. 
saa, Aig Celly a fptammation of ay 


_ John Churchill & Sons, NO 
Now ready, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


on 


N_ INQUIRY into the RELATIVE 
piepaRREQUENCY, the DURATION, and CAUSE 4 


One Thousand consecutive Cases. With Remarks on t 
thematous Epidemic of the Spring of 1864, 


By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
In preparation, 
The STUDENT’S BOOK on CUTANEOUS 

MEDICINE and DISEASES of the SKIN. 

__ Jobn Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
M R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 

TEETH. Second eT corrected and revised, free for 
seven stamps. all Boo! 
8, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street, W. 


as deduced from’ the Observations 
the Exan 


To be had of Lers ; and of the Author, 











This day is published, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD 


UPON 


MEN 


A ND 


WOMEN, 


AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Originally published in ‘ BLacK WooD’s MAGazINE.” 


Witu1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 8vo. price 14s. 


WHAT 


LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF 


THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, 
Captain H.M. Inpian ARMY. 
Author of ‘Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 
With MAPS and FRONTISPIECE. 


Witu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








HOLME LEE’S NEW WORK. 


Printed on Toned Paper, with Two Illustrations, 2 


IN THE 


SILVER 


vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


AGE. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of ‘ Maude Talbot,’ ‘ Kathie Brande,’ ‘Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,’ &c. 


**Wise and beautiful essays. Readers not altogether 
under the influence of morbid craving for excitement, will 
find wholesome recreation and the seeds of enduring hap- 
piness in their quaint hnmour, pensive quietude, subdued 
pathos, and courageous simplicity.” —Atheneum. 

*“*If such testimony were wanted, these volumes would 
be sufficient to stamp Holme Lee as a true lover of her 
kind, and the virtue could scarcely be illustrated in a more 
pleasant and profitable form. The book is full of bright 
painting, which gains in purity by the shadow that it 
casts.” —Reader. 





** From description to reflection—from humour to pathos 
—the essays pursue their devious, but always interesting 
way; and we cordially thank the Authoress for making 80 
genuine an addition to the library, of books which have all 
the charm of genial and familiar friends.’’ 

London Review. 


**Charming volumes for quiet reading.”—Press. 


“The essays are essentially homely, but they are also 
sensible, kindly, pleasant, and occasionally charming.” 
Illustrated London News. 


Saito, ELDER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Price 2s. 6d.; free by post for 30 stamps, 


THE JOYS AND 


SORROWS OF A 


SCHOOLMASTER, 


BY 
ONE OF THEMSELVES. 
London: W. AutLan & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. - 
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Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


RELIGIOUS REFORMATION IMPERATIVELY 
DEMANDED, 


Bishop Colenso’s Critical Enquiries Answered. 
The Inspiration of Scripture Maintained. 


By JAMES BIDEN, 
Author of ‘ The True Church,’ ‘ Truths Maintained,’ &c. 


London: SmmpKin, MarsHatt & Co. Gosport: J. P. Lecce, High-street. 





—— 


THE LATEST NEW NOVELS. 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BERTIE BRAY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE,’ &e. 


DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS. 


In 3 vols. 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SACKVILLE CHASE,’ &c. 








London: JoHN MAXxwELL & Co. 122, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, in square 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 12s, 


OUR INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT 
PYRAMID. 


By Professor C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 


Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, and Author of ‘The Peak of Teneriffe,’ &c. 
Srrawan & Co. 32, Ludgate-hill, London. 





In a few days, in post 8vo. 


TANGLED TALK. 
Aun Essayist's Holiday. 


Srrawan & Co. 82, Ludgate-hill, London. 





POCKET EDITION, price Is. 6d., OF 


DR. GUTHRIE’S SPEAKING TO THE 
HEART, 


Will be ready in a few days. 


“Dr. Guthrie never speaks without speaking to the heart; but these pages seem to bear with unwonted vividness 
the impress of his great emotional nature. They glow, they sparkle, they burn with intense feeling. We have seldom 
looked into a more fascinating book,”—English Churchman. 


Srrawan & Co. 32, Ludgate-hill, London. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 


MYSTERIOUS LECENDS OF EDINBURCH, 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME TOLD IN PRINT. 
By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 


Author of ‘Curious Storied Traditions,’ &c. 
CONTENTS. 


A LEGEND oF HALKERSTON’s Wynp. 
LanG Sanpy Woop's Watcu, 


Lorp BRAXFIBLD’s CasB OF THE RED 
NIGHTCAP. [ANLOCK. 

Dgacon MACGILLIVRAY’s DisaPPEAR- | THE STRANGE STORY OF SARAH GOW- 
ANCE. Joun CAMERON’s LiFE PoLicy. 


“Mr. Leighton manages with much art to hold our interest in su e to oe — end; and his mysteries are often sufficiently 
Wovocative of haslieas yh to keep us reading on into the fading light.” “London Re wd . 
vi b. ¢ recommend this book heartily to visitors by the sea-side, where it is sure to 0 find a welcome, and where it will read pleasantly 
Tunning accompaniment of wave music.”—Reader. 
nd ‘here 7 titles of these Legends are suggestive of wonder and provocative of curiosity. There are we ghosts and ghost-like scenes, 
~~ of deepest pathos, and comedies of grim humour ; in their way equally inter- 
and ‘entertaining. Caledonian Mercury. 


Edinburgh: Witu1am P. Niwmo. 


Lorn Kames’s Pozzze. 

8s. CORBET’S AMPUTATED TOE. 
Taz BROWNIE OF THE West Bow. 
Taz ANCIENT BUREAU. 





London; Siupxin, MarsHatt & Co, 





TROLLOPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 
Fifth Edition, in 8vo. price 15s. 
(THE ILIAD of HOMER, with a carefully 
corrected Text ; with copious En; lish Notes on Grammatical 


yth “| and ogg o A 
ions on Homer and 


and Preliminary Observati 
home Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A., of Pd Bas > eae, 
jambridge ; 3 and formerly one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital, 


— don: Rivingtons ; Longman & Co. ; Sim kin & Co. ; Hamil- 
ton & Co-s . Whittaker & Co.; T. Fellowes; and E. P. Williams. 


EXPLANATION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
Fifth Edition, price 3. 6d. 
Qiaraa illustrating the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: with he Ven. 
en. 


Construction, Manners and Customs, 





ure and pe Primitive Church. By t 
EDWARD Bick cist iri » D.D., Archdeacon of Bugking 
and Vicar of Aylesbury. 
By the same Author, 


CATECHETICAL EXERCISES on the 
APOSTLES’ CREED, chiefly drawn from the Exposition of 
Bishop Pearson. Second E Edition, in a cheaper form, 2s. 

Rivingtons, London and Oxford. 


LATIN FOR BEGINNERS. 
17th Edition, carefully revised, price 3s. 


RNRY S vines LATIN BOOK, By the 
RNOL late Rector of Lyndon, 
and mS Fellow Trinity "odtteas’ Cambridge. 

The object of this work is to enable the youngest boys to master 
the principal difficulties of the Latin language b: wd eos and 
to furnish older students with a Manual for Self-Tuitio: 

In the present Edition great attention has been given to the 
improvement of what may be called its imechanions parts. The 
Vocabularies have been much extended, and greater uniformity 
of reference has been secured. A few rules have been omitted or 
ee Everything has been done which the long experience 
of the Editor, or ae _senomee of his friends in their own schools 
has shown to be des 

At the same Fog a pains have been spared to do this without 
altering in any way the character of the work, or making it incon- 
venient to use it side by side with copies of the last edition. 

London: Rivingtons ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 


OMERI ILIAS; with ENGLISH NOTES 
and eg este AL REFERENCES. Edited by the 
Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of 
Lyndon, and formerly Follee of Trinity’ College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, 12mo. 12s, half-bound. 
Also, by the same Editor, 


HOMERI ILIAS, Lis. I.—IV.; with a 
CRITICAL INTRODUCTION, and copious ENGLISH NOTES. 
Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
HOMER for BEGINNERS ; being the ILIAD, 
Booss I.—IIL., with ENGLISH NOTES. Second Edit. 3s. 6d. 


CRUSIUSS GREEK and ENGLISH LEXT- 
CON for HOMER. With an Explanation of the most Difficult 
Euan s oad ane Proper Names. Revised and edited by the Rev. 


T. K. 
Rivingtons, London and Oxford. 


ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTIONS TO GERM AN 
FRENCH. 


HE FIRST GERMAN BOOK: on the Plan 
of ‘Henry’s First Latin Book.’ y the Rev. 
ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of arene and Tiny Fellow of 
ES Te — é aaeeat and W AEDERSDORFF, Ph.D. 
anguages 2 "Guu College, Belfast. 
Fit h Edition, ‘Somo. 58. 6d. 

This work (on the same plan as Henry's First Latin, Book) is at 
once a Grammar, Exercise, and Construing Book: the Pupil is 
Pe by easy ae to gain a fair knowledge of the idioms of the 

,and acquires an extensive Vocabulary. It is intended 
ne for Classical Schools, 
Key to the Exercises. By Dr. FRaEDERSDORFF. 
Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
A READING COMPANION to the FIRST 
GERMAN BOOK, a nn moony oe oy the best Authors, 
otes, 


with V. nd By ‘the SAME 
EDITORS. Second Edition, 4s. 
The SECOND GERMAN BOOK: a Syntax, 


and Etymological Vocabulary, with copious Reading-Lessons and 
Exercises. Bait by Dr. FRAEDERSDORFF. 6s. 6d. 
1s. 


Key to the Second German Book. 


The FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the same 
Plan as the First German Book. By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A. Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d 


Key to the Exercises. By M. DEtittz. Third 


Edition. 28. 6d. 
Rivingtons, London and Oxford. 


LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION, 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, considerably revised, price 38. 6d. 


A PRACTICALINTRODUCTION to LATIN 

VERSE COMPOSITION. By THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This Work ae . the Pupil to be already capable of com- 

posing verses easily when the “* full sense” is given. Its object is 
to facilitate his transition to original composition in Elegiacs and 
Hexameters, and to teach him to compose the Alcaic and Sapphic 

stanzas: explanations and a few exercises are also given on the 
other Horatian metres. A short Poetical Pirreecclony is added. 

In the present Edition the whole work has been corrected, the 
translations being carefully compared with the originals. The 
Alcaics and Sapphics have been arranged in stanzas, and each kind 
of verse placed in a separate chapter, the old numbers of the 
Exercises being preserved for convenience in use. Other improve- 
ments have been made which it is hoped will add to its value. 

By the same Author, , 

A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Eighth 
Edition. 28. 

A FIRST VERSE BOOK, Part Ht 
tainin, oo nega a Exercises in H 
Second Edition. 

GRADUS “ PARNASSUM NOVUS. 8vo. 

10s. 6d.—Contents : 1. A separate Notice of each Meaning of the 

Word treated—2. A careful selection of Synonymes, uasi- 

Synonymes, undereach Meaning—3. A careful selection of Appro- 

priate Epithets and Phrases, but no Ready-made Lines. 
Rivingtons, London and Oxford. 
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NEW EDITION OF 
Mr. DIXON’s WORK on LORD BACON. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
With an Engraving of Bacon at the age of eighteen, drawn 
by E. M. Ward, R.A., after Hilliard’s Miniature, a 
Vignette of Old York House, and a Copious Index of 


Names, 
A New Edition of 


THE STORY OF 
LORD BACON'S LIFE. 


BY 
W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


Opinions of the Press. 


PHILADELPHIA ENQUIRER.—“ The style of the author 
is extremely brilliant, pointed and effective. A dramatic 
interest invests his narrative from beginning to end. The 
renowned names of English History crowd after each other 
in quick succession across his pages. Correspondence and 
documents hitherto unknown or unpublished are contained 
in almost every chapter. The latent motives of famous 
public acts are laid bare to the quick. In fact, there is 
scarcely an element of interest or attraction, either of 
subject or style, possible in a biographical work, which 
does not exist here.” 


SrecTaTor.— We are by no means blind to the beauty, 
clearness, eloquence, and concinnity of Mr. Dixon’s drama- 
tic presentment. But ceasing to criticize the composition 
of so undoubtedly able a writer that he can secure your 
attention to nearly every word that he had said, and 
looking only to the matter and result of the book, we can 
sincerely commend, admire and applaud. We even think 
Mr. Dixon a man to be envied—a man deserving to be 
crowned with a civic wreath for saving one of the world’s 
citizens from the prolonged death of infamy to which he 
had been sentenced. Mr. Dixon has completely and suc- 
cessfully vindicated the moral greatness of the ‘ inheritor’ 
of fulfilled ‘renown,’ ” 


SoLicirors’ JOURNAL.— As lawyers, we have a pecu- 
liar feeling of interest in an endeavour—and what is more, 
a successful endeavour—to prove that Francis Bacon did 
not corrupt the fountain of justice; and with especial 
force does this interest assert itself during the perusal of 
Mr. Dixon’s pages, where the proofs of Bacon’s judicial 
purity are the result of a careful search into the profes- 
sional and social usages of the legal profession.” 


Tur Press.—“ Mr. Dixon has produced a laborious and 
exhaustive refutation of the scandals which have so long 
affected Lord Bacon’s fame. His book is admirably com- 
piled and powerfully written: its motive and spirit must 
recommend it to all generous minds ; and its result, in the 
complete restoration of Bacon’s character, must give it 
@ permanent and honourable place among our national 
biographies.” 

NorTEs AND QuERIES.—“*The ‘ Personal History of Lord 
Bacon’ will add much to the reputation of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon as a biographical and historical writer. We have 
spoken of the work as brilliant in style and successful in 
its object. Mr. Dixon deserves to be praised, however, 
not only for the good use of his many new materials, but 
for the zeal and industry which he has displayed in their 
collection.” 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY.—“‘ Mr. Dixon has added such a 
mass of incontrovertible facts to the materials which must 
enter into the future biography of Bacon that his book 
cannot fail to exact cordial praise from the most captious 
critics. To him belongs the credit of rescuing his personal 
reputation from undeserved ignominy. If we add to this, 
his vivid pictures of the persons and events of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and his bright, sharp, and brief way of flashing 
his convictions and discoveries on the mind of the reader, 
we indicate merits which will make his volume generally 
and justly popular.” 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 








French Studies Condensed, Seventh Edition, 5s. 6d. 


OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
rench and France. By /. ALBITES, be -B., Paris. 


“*TrueGem.’” sepelille. can rior. ions “ Be 

FRENCH PRONOUN Self-Helps, 1s. — Most t efficient. od 
Aris’s.—FRENCH GENDERS CPESU ERE ». 1s.—* Golden 
rule.” Longman & C 





HAVET’S FRENCH CON VERSATIONAL METHOD, 
Adopted in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom. 


AVETS FRENCH STUDIES: Modern 
Conversations’ on the ordinary Topics of Life ; Colloquial 
Exercises, affording practice in French Composition ; 140 Extracts 
from Standard Writers; and an ample Dictionary of Words 
and Idioms used in the Text. 40Q post 8vo. pages, 5s. 


AVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a 
Practical Introduction, containing 280 Conversational 
Exercises in French and English alternately. 300 8vo. pages, 38. 


AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS.- 
BOOK, or Grammar of French Grammars. New and more 
Portable Edition. 500 crown 8vo. pages, reduced to 6s. 6d. 


AVET’S LIVRE du MAITRE; or, Key to 
. “tee panaiete French Class-Book.’ With Notes and 
Hints. 5s. 6 

London: = Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Longman & Co.; 
Dulau & Co. ; Hachette & Co. 


;. EW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, and the 
RECONNOITRER GLASS, post free, 10s. 10d., which 

shows distinctly Windows and Doors of Houses 10 miles 
Jupiter’s Moons, &c.; for a —— for 30 miles. “ The 
Reconnoitrer is very good.” — Marquis of Carmarthen. ‘* Most 
useful.”—Lord Gifford. “ "Remarks oni good.”"—Lord Garvagh. 
“Quite as powerful as that for which I paid 51. 58.”—Major 
Starkey, Wrenbury Hall, Nantwich. “‘It gives me complete 
satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.”—Sir Digby Cayley. ‘‘I 
never met an article so completely answering its maker’s recom- 
mendation.”—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. An indis' —- 
companion to a pleasure trip.”—Notes and Quer: ies. ‘* Econom: 
of price is not secured at the cost of efficiency.” —Field. The Hy the 
Glass shows bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 31s. 6d. The above only 
to be had direct from SALOM & CO., 98, Princes-street, Edin- 
urgh. 





NE IGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S illustrated descrip- 

tion of their New Pocket Barometer, Farmer's Barometer, 

and?Admiral FitzRoy’s Storm Barometer, as made by them for 

the Government Departments of Great Britain. Also of their 

New Self-registering Thermometers for scientific and general 
t. 


purposes. Free by pos 

TREATISE on METEOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, Explanatory of their Scientific Principles, 
Methods of Construction and Practical Utility, by NEGRETTI 
& ZAMBRA, Instrument Makers to the Queen, the Royal Obser- 
vatory, British Meteorological Society, 1, Hatton-garden ; 
59, Cornhill ; 122, Regent-street ; and 153, Fleet-street, London. 

Also NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S NEW CATALOGUE, illus- 
trated with 500 Engravings, price 2s. 6d. 


MITH, BECK & BECK’S 
NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 

This Instrument cannot be put < out }of order, and registers the 

heat with the greatest accuracy. oription sent free by post, 

or to be had on application at 31, SORNT ILL, E.C. 





COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 


MIT H, BECK & BECK, 

who have REMOV ED from 6, Coleman- street, to 

31, CoRNHILL, 

where they have opened extensive Show- rooms, containing large 

assortments of ACHROMATIC a 

and all classes 0 
OPTICAL, ere on) — other SCIENTIFIC 
STRUMENTS and APPARATUS 
Pee... sent on receipt of six postage -stamps. 


ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COM PANY. 
Established 180: 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE BU SINESS of every descrip- 
tion transacted at moderate rates. 
The usual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign Insurances. 
Insurers in this Company will receive the full benefit of any 
reduction in Duty. 


CAPITAL. . £2,000,000 
ANNU AL INCOME 2203033 role = 
CCUMULATED FUND S$ i) £2,933 


LON DON SHE: AD OFFIC ais 61, Threadneedle- or 
WEST-END OFFICE ...... 8, Waterloo- place, Pall Mail: 


ICTORIA and LEGAL and _  COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held on the 12th 
to the As a Reversionary Bonus of over 62,000l. was appropriated 








to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the ‘Premiums paid. 
e Accumulated Funds exceed .. £410,000 
The Annual Income is over .. 70,000 
The Claims by Death paid exceed... 310,000 
Bonuses declared . 5 
very description of Life ‘Assura ince b jusines sis s tra sacte: d. 





ces are made on Mortgage of ae Property; Life and 
Reversionary Interests, &c., — also to Assurers on Personal 
Security. ILLIAM R ATRAY, Actuary. 


£1,000 in CASE of DEATH, or an Allow- 
3 ance of 6l. per Week while laid-up by Injury 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 

or at Home, may be secured byan Annual Payment of 31. to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

More than 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION have been 

promptly and liberally paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Sta- 
tions, to the Local Agents, or ~- ae Mere. 10, weenentt-strees, and 
$4, Cornhill. f J. VIAN, — 

Railway eS.. ee Company 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, "1849, 





caused by 





plenix FIRE OFFICE, Loupanp-sram “8 
RS 
emission of one 0! e Duty o 
Utensils, and Fixtures in Tra: . 2 Stock, Machinery, 
Insurances effected now wilt secure 
reduced duty. 
June 25, 1864. 


the full benefit Of the 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary 


P#ELIcaNn LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE 
EsTABLISHED IN 1797, ’ 

70, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C. and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8,y, 
Directors. ig 


Henry Lancelot Hol 
—" James sr) 


Es 
Joma ‘Lubbock, Es 
Benjamin Bhat. ty Re, 
_— Whiting, Esq. 

armaduke Wyvill, 

PE y Jun. Egq, 





Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 
bf srt Cotton, Esq. D.C.L. 
John Davis, Esq 
James A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. 
F.R.S. 
Edward Hawkins, jun. Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 
This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates of 


mium with P: > 
Profits. ‘articipation in Profits, and at Low Rates Without 


ad — ——— in connexion with Life Assurance upon approved 


‘At ‘the ‘last Division of weet the Bonus var 
per cent. on the Premiums paid. ted from 28 to ¢ 


For Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the Secretary, 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 








The attention of persons desirous of making a provis' 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to thet 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 


ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


Amongst the advantages offered by this old- sstabit ished Soci 
persons effecting Assurances now ar = ciety to 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUM 
especially for Young Lives. 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS, 





A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
mans in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured 
Reduction of = Premiums at the option of the 
Policy-holder. 


Policies effected before MIDSUMMER, 1865, will participate 
in the Profits of the next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


N.B. Proposals are now received and Assurances may b 
effected at is Otfiee in Craig’s-court, as well as at the Chief Office 
in Threadneedle-street. 


JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
MOSES AND SON 


e respectfally eall ottention to their large and well-assorted 
Stock of NILE CLOTHING. The newest fabrics are 
combined with the latest a most fashionable designs, and the 
best workmanship. E. Moses & Son give particular attention to 
this important branch of their business, aud they can with con- 
fidence affirm that the prices are such as must satisfy the most 
economical. This Department is in a distinct part of the Pre- 
— = which will be found a great convenience for Ladies and 
ildre: 








JUVENILE CLOTHING. 


“KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS ready made, or made to order 
at E. MOSES & SO 


JUVENILE CLOTHING. 


“WINDSOR” and “SPANISH” SUITS yoady made, or made 
to order, at E. MOSES & SON’S, 


JUVENILE CLOTHING. 


“HARROW and“ BRIGHTON” SUITS ready made, or made 
to order, at E. MOSES & SON 


JUVENILE CLOTHING. 


” and ‘‘ ETON” SUITS ready jaota, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES & SON’S. 


“KERTCH 


JUVENILE CLOTHING. 


“WINDERMERE” and “ OXFORD” SUITS pont made, of 
made to order, at E. MOSES & SON 


JUVENILE CLOTHING. 


“CAMBRIDGE” and “ CAPRERA” SUITS ready made, or 
made to order, at E. MOSES & SON’S. 


JUVENILE CLOTHING, 


READY MADE, or made to order, for all Classes, andall 
occasions, a 


E. Mosgs & Son’s, 
Ready: -made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
rapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, 
and General Outfitters for all Classes. 
London — 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford- street ; and 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 

137, 138, ‘Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-ro 

Also at Braprorp, Yorksh aire. 








extraordinary power upon the as e 
that grey hair is coloured the moment it is ho — Cases 
5. 6d, , 103, 6d, and 218, ; sample Cage, 28. 6d., by post 40 stamps. 
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ae 
ABANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING- -ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
wsriaD, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly f for these articles.—OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
$LER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
0 Wall Lights aud Lustres, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158. 
Glass Dessert 2l. 08. 











ANA rticles’ marked’ in plain figures. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LON DON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

road-street. Established 1807. 
GTAINE D GLASS WINDOWS 
Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 

Kensington Museum. 

MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, 

Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 

to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhibition, 


Omsmental ‘Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
BIRMINGHA} M—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 
Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 

mn 

a SMEE’S SPRING 

Or “ SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25e., 
j962.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 


page Ll, No. 2014, say :— 
“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
rate In pric e. 
— =n pination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
=a bed as healthy as it is comfortable. 


To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding 
Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE 
SONS, Finsbury, L ondon, E. 


DEX? CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 





CLOCK MAKER to HER MAJESTY, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 


SILVER. GoLp. 
Gu gg Guineas. 
Strong Silver LeverW atches . 5| Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold 
Do. do. — superior..6to 16 Ley er yi oe se eeceeese 16 
Do. with very thick glass -8to20 23 eeccee 0 35 
Silver Half Chronometers .. Gold Halt ¢ Chronometets 35 
Jo. in Hunting Cases...... 40 


Gold Geneva Watches gan’ 7 Guineas upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind. 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 

Every description - Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
Cases kept in stock , also a large assortment of Repeaters, Centre 
and Independent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 

from 40 guineas upwards. 
An elegant Assortment of Fine Gold W aisteoat and Guard 
Chains, from 3 to 25 guineas. 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 

BE. Dent & Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 
and at 34.and 35, Royal E xchange, E.C.; and also at the Turret 
Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 


CHIMNEY- PIE ECES.—Buyers of the above. are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM BUKTO 
SHOW-Ri OMS They contain such an occaaienann of FE 
DERS, STOVES ‘GES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE- 
TBUNS and G ENER ‘AL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be ap 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, nov elty, beauty of queen 
or exyuisiteness of w orkmauship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu 
) 331, 108. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
1 Fenders, 3l. 38, to 11l.; Ditto, with rich 
ber a. eg 181, ; Chimney-pieces, as 1. 5a. 
to100,; Fire- the ‘set to 4l. 4s.—The BURTON 
and.all’ atin r ’P: HN TENT sod ES , with radiating hearth-plates. 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


Table | Dessert| 
Knives hee \Carvers 













































Ivory Handles. per | _ per per 
Dosen. | Dozen.| Pair. 
a 

} & dj 8d. 8. d. 
¥-inch ivory handles . . cccscccccccce| 183 0 9 6 46 
#-inch fine ivory handles. . 15 0/| li 6 46 
tinch ivory balance handles 18 0) 14 0 5 0 
¢inch fine ivory handles ........ 24 0/ 17 0 a 
+inch finest African ivory handles......| 32 0} 26 0/ ll 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules --| 40 0] 33 0] 12 6 
Ditto; carved handles, silver ferules --| 50 0] 43 0/ 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, ae 25 0| 19 0 7 6 
Silver handles, of any pattern 84 0) 54 0] 2 0 

Bone and Horn tin | | 
Knives and Forks per Dozen. | 9 g.| 9.a.| 2. d. 
White bone handles...........seeee0e esoe] ML 6 8 6 26 
Ditto balance handles.. 21 0/ 17 *0 46 
Black horn rimmed shoulder: -| 17 0} 4 0 40 
Ditto, very strong a perro handiis -- 12 0 9 0 30 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 

LAMPS. ow ILLIAM 8, BURT ON invites inspection of 

his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-Rooms. Each 

article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 

Virti, the production of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from 
Whom William 8S. Burton imports them direct :— 





CLOCKS...... ..from 78. 6d, to 251. 

CANDELAB RA.. seeeee gp 138. 6d, to 161. 108. per pair. 
BRONZES.. s+ 99 188. Od. to 161. 168, 

LAMPs, MODBER: ATEUR . 68. 0d. to 9, 


\ ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
the P NISHING IRONMONGER, bys Lepeteiment ee & R.H. 
¢ Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, ane peas paid. 
t contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Filectro-pinte, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
pe Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water- Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
arble | Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
— Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 
bs re » Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Beddi Bed-room 
‘abinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and jlans of the 
enty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1,14,2, 3, and4, 
ewman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry’s-place; and i, Newman- yard. 


ure AL. —Messrs. ALEX & JONES, Sur- 
n-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practi 

BROOK STREET, Grosvenor- “square, in ae nenos ‘of helt 

Premises, 31, New Lridge-street, being required a ty the London, 

Chatham and Dover Railway. 


LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
to their MiAD LY which may be obtained in great variety, 
both in SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, from either of their 
Establishments :— 
LONDON—22, Regent-ctrect, St. James’s, S.W. ; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C. 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Hotimntes, Drawings and Prices sent ~ by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


HUBB’S © PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
a | ™ ieee DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 


CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 


Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 


HUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 
hampt Liverpool; 16, Market-street, 
mpton. 





28, Lord- 
W 


anchester; and Wolver- 
AYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE 
MUSTA 


Dr. Hassaut, having baw a Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 

PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 

Sold by all Grocers, &., throughout the kingdom. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS, , Brick- ae and Wentworth-street, 

ondon, o 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental sey ie — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ej ,Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAN D, teen 
Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. de ll at Officer’s Bed- 
steads, W Ww asbhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 


GAUCE—LEA & PERRINS’ 
w ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
This delicious di pr d by Co 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by by the. Proprietors, aes 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLA AY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers os Dilmen poh a 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
The lowest-priced CLARET in J. CAMPBELL’S exten- 

sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 20s. per 
dozen, bottles and cases included ; although at such’a moderate 
rice it will be found an excellent Wine, and greatly improved 
be being in bottle two or three years. 2.0. confidently recom- 
mends it to Claret drinkers. Note ——The Clarets of the celebrated 
1858 Vintage (bottled in a oe 1861) are now in 











PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 


The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of 
Note, Letter, and Fi P 4 
Books Household, Papers om ‘apers, Envelopes, Account and MS. 

COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE 

STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in < 
land, on Discs of Post-office Order. 

NO E for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
ey or Envelo, 


es. C 
sae iin | oloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s. 


eo Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or 


m 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
n immense y in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 
SCHOO Os ST: ATEON ERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
2a, per — ¥-BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 
lustrated Price List of Inkstand: . D tch Boxes, S 
Cabinete. Postage Scales, Writing Canes, 2 e. post fre ree end 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Wholesale Man tao 
tioners, 192, Fleet-street, E.C. Established 1841. egome hood 


OWARD & SONS’ SILVER FIR FUR- 
NITURE.— HOWARD & SONS, Manufacturers by Steam 
Machinery, are enabled ‘yes produce every description of y 
mages Cabinet work at a moderate price.—-WAREHOU SES, 
56 and 27, BERN ERSSTREET, Oxford-street. 
Estimates free. 


N R. LAWRENCE VANDERPANT, Dentist, 

replaces LOST TEETH by asystem that insures a pers 
fect restoration of nature, causing no pain or inconvenience, at 
a cost of one-third the usual charge. At home from 11 till 4. 


52, MADDOX-STREET, Bond-street, W. 


A LVEO P EODE Ss 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO PEDES.”* 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Me ge and Perfumers, 


n half-bottles, 18. 6d. ; and bottl . each ; wholesale of 
n Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, E.C. 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 
bea ~ be costs, PHOS. “& wd a most scrupulous care and 
attention, ee ne ENRY. er 4 
Chemists, Manchester. It is seid it in MHiottles, rice 28. 9d., or, wit! 
glass-stoppers, at 4s. 6d., stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various Agents in the Metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
= engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
or stopper of each Bottle.—Sold in London, ae ne args 
0 





Designs and 














Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutto Ww 
Church pares Newbery & Sons, Edwards, Butler & Crispe, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard; Savory yk Co, New Bond- street; Sanger, 
Oxford-street. 
HE GERMAN 508 iG 
“MELISSUS ESSENZ,’ invented by. Lane 


Munich, is invaluable for indlowtice Nausea, Diarrhea, thew. 
matism, or Lumbago. To be of Wholesale Medicine V enders 
and all respectable Chemists, sO. gene 4 the Country, in 
Bottles at 28. 9d. each. Directions for use on Wrappers 
inclosing the Bottles. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfectl Fn omc form for administering 
this popular remedy for we igestion, 
bere eee wh T. Morson & Son,19 and th pho tame row, 
-square, W.C. In bottles at 38., 58. and 1 





THE BEST REMEDY for Indigestion, Bilious 

and Liver Complaints, FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH, 
—Sold by all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box; or 
obtained through any Chemist. 





Prices 368., 428. 488. &c. per doz.—Remittances or Town references 
should be addressed JA [ES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 


HEDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 

At 18s., 208., 248., 308. and 368. per dozen; La Rose, 428. ; Latour, 

548. ; Margaux, 6s, » 728. ; Chateau Lafitte, 7 728. ,848., 968. ; superior 

Beaujolais, 24s. + 308., 368. ; White Bordeaux, 248. , 308. Nag 

728. ; tie rate 308., 


548. ;’Cham ne, 368., 428. , 488., 608. 
IR GOLDEN SHERRY 








» at 36s, ‘per ‘dozen, of 80! soft 
and full Serente highly recommended. 

Capital dinner Sher: 4s. and 30s. per doz. 

High-class — ‘Golden, ‘and Brown * 

428. 488. 548. ” 

308, 368, 428. ” 

488. 608. 728. 





Sher: nae 

Port from first-class shippe ra. ‘ 
Choice Old Port and ** V intage” W ines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy . 608. and 7 
Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry ieamty, 4 and other fone 
Liqueurs. On receipt of a P: order 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W. 

and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a. pD. 1667. 


(KHOCOLAT-MENIER, (Manufactured only i in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825. 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 Ib, 
Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—M. MENIER, Paris, ont 23, Henrietta-street, 

Covent- “garden, V 
Retail—BATTY & co. 15 and 16, #inabary gevemanh, E.C. 
and all respectable H 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be re 
mons effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA 

e use of a steel spring is avoided : a soft bandage bein worn 
round Te body, the aye resisting rs is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so muc 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 

e, 18. 
phonailty. 


wigs or of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d. ; 
0.0, made payable to Tous W HITE, Post-oflice, P 

ILASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

Price 48. 8d., 78. 6d., 108. and 168. each ; postage, 6d 





JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 











AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for rub. Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, and unriva id by 
all respectable Dealers in Sauces. manufactured only by 
the Executors of the Sole Prop rietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6, 
DUKE-STREET, READING, the Original Sauce Warehouse. 
ALL OTHERS ARE Spuriovs IMITATIONS. 


PARES LIFE PILLS clear from the body all 
hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, 
bowels, and kidneys, without the least pain or inconvenience.— 
May be had of any Chemist. 


METCALEE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved rocky! re Cloth Brashes, and genuine § Sagaee 


. argon of B mb and Pe 
SRR ae aban os search ~~ the divisions of f the Teeth e 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130s and 131, OXF ORD- STREET. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
ere? Vv egetable ——— with the pure extracts of the flowers 
of aromatic and tonic properties, 
will be found the best remedy for Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, 
Sick Headache, Acidity of eartburn Flatulency, Spasms, &c, 
—Prepared only b, ES SOCKLE, aero, 18, New Ormond- 
street ; and to Be had of all Medicine V tenders, in Boxes, at 1s.14@. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, en emphatically =< oned 
by the Medical P: by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, ok ey head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion. and ss ® mild aperient for delicate 
pa Rg more es or Ladies sand Children. It is pre- 

te of pe’ == ae pan of uniform strength, b; 

BISKEDORD & & CO., 272, N NE Os the Wor — and 


























STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
Surors’ Award :— 
S. W. Partrince, Class XXVIII., Section C., Honourable Mention for Illustrated Books. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
Selected from S. W. PARTRIDGE’S Catalogue. 








Profusely Illustrated by various Artists. 


OUR DUMB COMPANIONS; 


OR, CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN A FATHER AND HIS CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. THOMAS JACKSON, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 


The above has been prepared with a view to supply a want so much felt in popular literature, of a suitable Gift Book for Young Persons, School Prizes, &c., directly inculcating kindness, and denounggy, 
cruelty to the brute creation. 7 : 















Sumptuously Illustrated. One Hundred and Sixty Engravings. Forty Engravings. 






Boards, 5s.; cloth, red edges, 78. 6d. ; gilt edges, 108. 6d. Cloth, 5s.; Coloured Plates and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. | Third myer cloth, 1s. 
1 ~ | T | ; Ni iQ 
THE MOTHER’S SONGS AND HYMNS | A MOTHER’S LESSONS 
Picture Alphabet. For the Little Ones. On Kindness to Animals, 


SELECTED. 









" SITLEN RVG WP a . 
COMPILED BY 5S. W. P. COMPILED BY UNCLE JOHN. ** A work which should be in the hands of every mother, 

**Notable for its permitted dedication to the Queen, its rich “These ‘Songs and Hymns’ are issued in sixpenny numbers, illustrations cannot fail to arrest the attention of children, whil: 
paper and noble type, a and for the excellent engravings with which | each containing > twenty engravings, with coloured illustra- _ the lessons are such as need to be inculcated in early life.” 
it is embellished, this ‘ Picture Alphabet’ is the handsomest book tions in several of the parts. Ten numbers form the volume, and British Friend, 
of its kind offer: red to the general public. Its system of instruction | are sold for five shillings, bound in cloth. We hardly know a pre- “ To teach the young to show mercy todumb animals is the soope 
is also good. To each letter there is a set of verses, into which are | sent likely to be more acceptable to an intelligent child, and | and object of this book, which consists of facts, anecdotes, anj 
introduced as many words as possible beginning’ with the parti- which the parent or teacher could give with greater contidence in poetical (Pieces, culled from various sources.......-It has our det 
cular letter of the lesson.”—Atheneum. ,its utility.”—Lady’s Newspaper. British Mother "3 Journal, 
















THE HAUNTED HOUSE. Illustrated. One Shilling. 





Illustrated by Anelay. | Illustrated by Charles Bennett. { Illustrated by Cruikshank. 
Cloth, 22, 6d. | Cloth, 1. | Cloth, 18. 6d. 
THE BREWER’S FAMILY; | JOHN TODD, WHAT PUT MY PIPE OUT; 
oR, | And how he Stirred his own Broth-Pot; | oR, 
: A TALE WORTH TELLING. | i ts i : 2 
The Suetee of Charles Crawford, a ony peep Incidents in the 140, of a Clergyman, 






















Content Contents. How Tobacco came into Europe—The Young Monkey ani 
OmCoNeS. Todd’s tendencies, and how he | moans =A ov ertaken by a Tavern- | the Old German—A_ Practical Joke—Sir Walter Raleigh—Th 
Saturday Night at the Hall. New Things among the People. treated them. | Early Methodists—Nearing Land—Shower Bath—My First 
Saturday Night elsewhere. Perplexity in the tall Todd's tendencies, and how they | Todd. turns temperate, and | | —Herr yo eS Pickled Persecution—The Snake in 
The Crawfords’ Good Works. New Light in the Hall, treated him ood—A Sooty Comparison—A Spittoon— The Five-barred Gate- 
Works carried on elsewhere. Light and Action. Todd’s Tavern-sun becomes | madd lakes in tow more than | A “Brother's Tale—A Physician’s Dilemma—John Wesley—Ix 
New Things to the Crawfords. Light and Darkness. nebulous. Number One. Pipe put out. 











“BUY YOUR OWN CHERRIES.” Illustrated. Price Sixpence. 


By Uncle David. 
Many Engravings, cloth, 1s. 





By the Rev. S. Hadden Parkes, M.A. Reprinted from the North British Review. 
Many Engravings, cloth, 1s. 





Neatly bound, cloth, price 1s. 


HOW FAMILIES ARE RENDERED | WINDOW GARDENS POR THE | HOW TO STOP DRUNKENNESS 


q 
HAPPY OR MISE RABLE. AND CLEAN AND TIDY ROOMS. “‘Mr. Buxton goes in heartily for the early closing of Lm 


| 
| 
| 
The fruits of seeds previously sown—Discipline indispensable— “This is one of that kind of little, neat, and beautifully-printed | houses on Sundays, and makes several suggestions, ca’ calculated, 
Prudence Bowers—Marrying to please the eye—Benevolence on | books which command our interest from the active, sincere, and | his opinion, to render the traffic in drink less harmless than itis 
small means—How servants may improve—Nip evil in the bud— | sensitive benevolence of which they are the records...... It is with | at present. Even the ‘Maine Law’ finds favour in the eyes of th 
An unexpected interview—Bitter fruits of a foolish marriage— | great pleasure that we commend the little volume to the perusal | talented brewer, and he acknowledges that tectotalism has already 
A hopeless case. of our readers.’’—Sanitary Reporter. done a good work.”—Belfast News Letter. 












HOW SAM ADAMS’ PIPE BECAME A PIG. Illustrated. Sixpence. 


Tenth Thousand, Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. Eight Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. Eight Engravings, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


GOOD SERVANTS, GOOD WIVES, NANCY WIMBLE, THE VILLAGE “WILLY HEATH AND THE HOUSE 
AND HAPPY HOMES. GOSSIP, | RENT. 















By the Rev. T. H. WALKER. AND HOW SHE W: As. CURED. | By WILLIAM LEASK, D.D. 
: Ti | _A brave Boy—Miraculous Money—The World topsy-turvy— 
ae Many Engravings. By T. 8. ARTHUR. Bob Brag— Strolling Players—* Fox and Geese ”—Quaker Meek ia 
Written with a view to exhibit the value of thorough house- The Village of Cedardale—Nancy Wimble, the Gossip—Law the County Gaol—No more Beer—The “ Fox” loses a Customer— 
hold training at once to the young woman who looks forward to and Mary Green—The Blacksmith in Trouble—A Peace Congress Tremendous Explosion—Story of the Jones Family—Mrs. Brown's 





domestic service as 2, stepping: stone to the more dignified position | —The Cloud with the Silver Lining— More Gossip and more | “‘Turnips”—Changes in ten years—Amen Steeple—Tue Host 
of wife and mother.”—Dial. 


Mischief—The Miller in Trouble—Overcome Evil with Good. Rent Par. 



















PARTRIDGE 


London: S. W. 9, Paternoster-row. 


; Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Adverti ts and B Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printea by James Houmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of gate at his office, 4, Took’s*ourt, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 


y JOHN Francis, 20, Wellington-street, id b + i Inzxayp, Mt 
John Robertsom, Dublin — ay poly ws Publisher, at 20, Wellington street aforesaid. Agents: for ScotLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, “Ydinburgh ; for " 
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